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LESSON NUMBER ONE 
THE PRODUCTION OF GOODS 


IMPORTANCE OF KNOWLEDGE OF PRODUCTION 


OU can attain the greatest efficiency as a Salesman 
when you have gained a thorough knowledge of 
the production of your goods. Such thorough 

knowledge will bring you greater self-confidence, better 
standing with your house, the ability to make sales with 
the least effort, and will enable you to satisfy customers, 
because you render them a real service which they long 
remember. 

Even though you have a thorough knowledge of your 
goods, you will not necessarily give’a complete sales-talk 
and sales-demonstration to all possible customers. 

When the rays of the sun are concentrated through a 
magnifying glass, they are very powerful; when the points 
and facts you have in your sales talk are given so they 
aim toward a definite end, they are most powerful. 

By selecting only the points you need, thereby fitting 
your approach, sales-talk, demonstration, and closing 
arguments to the individual customer, you should make 
the sale. 

When you first approach a prospect, you may not 
know to what motive you can make your strongest ap- 
peal. After you have had some experience in selling you 
will learn the appeals that will best sell your goods, and, 
by being familiar with the goods you are selling or demon- 
strating, it is quite possible for you to discover the right 
appeal as you progress with your sales-talk. 

The important thing is to make the sale. If you do 
not make the sale in a good and profitable percentage of 
cases, you are not an efficient salesman. You are here 
learning the Science of Salesmanship, but unless you make 
the proper application of this science, you will not become 
a highly successful salesman. 

There is a difference between the Science of Salesman- 
ship and the Art of Selling. We urge you to study your 
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goods so that you can master the Science of Salesmanship 
as applied to your particular line. Every point you can 
get will help you to be more successful, and will make it 
easier for you to appeal to the imagination and reasoning 
faculties of your customer. 


Closing Points That Get the Business 


Sometimes it is only necessary to have one additional 
point to win the customer over to your way of thinking, 
and thereby make a sale. If you cannot get this point 
from your past study and practice of salesmanship and 
from your past study of the goods, the sale will not be 
made. 

As you grow in experience, it is not difficult to get the 
customer’s viewpoint, but if you neglect to study the 
elemental facts about your merchandise, so that you can 
tell an interested customer what he would like to know, 
you are missing many of your best chances to close a sale. 

You should be prepared from every angle and the produc- 
tion angle is one of the most fertile fields for obtaining 
facts and ideas for the sale of your product. 

There are many reasons why a great many sales are lost. 
One is because you know your goods in such a superficial 
manner that you overlook the most vital points. Another 
is that you fail to tell the prospect what you know in such 
a way that he will believe you. 

There is no excuse that an intelligent salesman can offer 
for a lack of knowledge of his goods. He is expected to 
know his proposition, and he must, in fact, know zt if he is 
to be recognized as entirely capable. 

Customers will avoid buying from an incapable sales- 
man, because they know there can be no definite assur- 
ance that the goods will be as represented. You cannot 
vouch for the character of your goods unless you are thor- 
oughly familiar with them through study. 


Points Necessary to Make a Sale 


First, know each and every point and fact that bears 
on the production of your goods. If you do not know of 
what materials your goods are made, you cannot con- 
scientiously recommend them to a customer. 

Could you assure an intelligent customer that your 
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goods are up to the accepted standard of excellence if 
you did not know what elements entered into their produc- 
tion? Do you know whether the raw materials are the 
best? Do you know the conditions under which they 
are produced? Do you know where the raw materials 
came from? Do you know the difference between the 
production of your goods and those of your competitors? 

If you do not, you should begin to get such valuable 
information today, and a beginning may be made by 
analyzing the proposition you are selling, or about to sell. 

Second, arrange the points and facts concerning your 
goods so you can recall them when needed. Of what 
value is a knowledge of your proposition if you cannot 
recall the information you have obtained through your 
investigation and study? 

If you are selling shoes, for instance, you will learn where 
the leather came from; how it was tanned; whether made 
in union or non-union factories; whether hand made or 
machine made; whether unusually capable workmen are 
used in manufacturing; how many individual workmen 
enter into the production of a single pair; what modern 
inventions are used to enable your house to sell its goods 
at a less price than competitors, etc. 

Third, you will not explain all the things you know 
about your product to each and every customer, as in 
most cases it would only serve to tire him. But, when 
you find a customer who does not know about your 
proposition you will explain it as fully as the occasion 
seems to demand. 

In the foregoing case of shoes, for instance, you might 
get a customer who did not know how tanning was done. 
Then tell him what you know in an interesting manner. 
If you weave a story about the tanning of the leather that 
goes into your shoes, comparing it with other methods, 
to your advantage, you will have gone a long way toward 
convincing that customer. 

With another customer you might have to tell where 
the leather came from; whether from the steers of Texas, 
the stockyards of Chicago, the beeves of Argentina, or 
of Australia. You will decide what interesting facts to 
use, when you have found out something about the nature 
of your customer, and when you have ascertained the point 
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of contact which will win his confidence and interested 
attention. 

Fourth, the salesman who can present each point so it 
will reach the mind of the buyer in the most attractive 
manner is well on the way to making the sale. If you can 
picture the cattle on the plains to a prospective customer, 
showing how hardy a life they live in comparison to do- 
mestic cattle, it may help to convince a particular man that 
the leather from such cattle is stronger and tougher than 
the leather which comes from the domestic stock. 

Get the right appeal and then use all your Judgment and 
persuasion and suggestive powers to put it in the mind 
of the buyer. You simply must make your point clear, 
strong and convincing, if you are to get consideration. 


Studying Your Goods 


As we have said before, you should know not only your 
finished product but also all the elements that enter into 
its make-up. You ought to know the kind of brain power 
and the degree of skill required to produce your line of 
goods. In addition to this you must know your buyer, 
whom you will learn to analyze in one of the following 
lessons. 

When you know your merchandise so you can select, 
from memory, those points about it that will, in your 
opinion, interest your customer, and can drive these points 
home through argument and suggestion, you will be able 
to make many profitable sales. 

Analyze the production end of your business, until you 
know the raw materials and the manufacturing methods 
as well as the finished product. This alone does not give 
you a complete knowledge of your proposition as you must 
know the use of your goods as well. 

So important is a knowledge of the use of your goods 
that we are including an analysis upon which you can base 
your knowledge in the lesson directly following this one. 

_ Get all the information you can concerning your propo- 
sition. Be able to answer any question that you may be 
asked concerning any point that relates to the production, 
manufacture, or finished product. You should be able to 
satisfy the objections of a customer. You should have so 
complete a knowledge of the producing end as well as the 
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selling end of your business that you will be able to get 
the hearty support of your customers. 

Furthermore, you should be able to satisfy yourself that 
you are prepared to meet all contingencies that may arise 
in the selling of your product; and you will readily see that 
you will only be able to do this if you are the possessor of 
complete information concerning your proposition. 

Here is an illustration that will help you to understand 
how important it is to be well supported by a complete 
knowledge of your proposition. 

You doubtless know that an iceberg has nine-tenths of 
its bulk under water. The part of the iceberg that shows 
above water is supported by the enormous bulk under 
water. The part of the iceberg above water may be con- 
sidered as your personality and the manner in which you 
conduct your sales-talk and sales demonstration. The 
part of the iceberg that is under water may be likened to 
the knowledge that underlies your selling ability. 


Basis of Knowing Your Proposition 


As a scientific salesman you will list all the points you 
get in regard to your proposition. It is our purpose here 
to present, in a general way, the sources from which you 
can obtain information concerning the complete proposi- 
tion. 

Naturally, you will first obtain information about the 
goods themselves. There are three ways in which you can 
get this: 

First, by observation. Observation is the ability to see 
things as they are. If you are a good observer you will 
note many strong points about your goods that you can 
bring to the customer’s attention at the time of the sale. 

Second, you can learn a great deal about your goods 
thru study. Study in this case may come to you thru 
reading, thru observation, and in listening to the experi- 
ence of others. Other salesmen can tell you much that 
will be of value to you. Many points will be brought up 
by study that can be obtained in no other way. Study 
includes reasoning and examination. Merely to compare 
points that you have seen, read, and heard, will enable you 
to get different viewpoints. 

Third, if you will experiment with your goods and find 
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out the quality of the materials they contain, the possi- 
bilities in wear, the variety of ways in which they can be 
used, you will be better able to convince the customer of 
their value. And you can only convince the customer 
when he realizes you are full of information concerning 
your goods and the service they will render him. 


Cther Sources of Information 


If you are a wholesale salesman you will be able to obtain 
much information of value from the producer of the raw 
materials which enter into your goods. It is not always 
possible to get into personal touch with the producer and 
therefore you have to obtain much of this information from 
his literature or from outside reading. 

Again, it may be that you are working for a manufac- 
turer. If such be the case you will, most likely, obtain 
full information about cost of materials, manufacturing 
methods, labor costs, selling expense, etc. 

The salesman who sells for a jobber does not need as 
complete information about each article he carries as does 
the salesman who sells for a regular wholesale house, but 
even there the odds will favor the salesman who is best 
prepared. 

When you are handling a staple or technical product you 
will usually be able to find much printed literature con- 
cerning it. Such printed matter may be issued by your 
house, or by a competitor, or it may be in the form of 
advertisements run 1n newspapers, magazines, etc. 

The wholesale or specialty salesman who is most suc- 
cessful will take a trade paper and this will help him know 
his proposition. Every city has a library and the larger 
ones will undoubtedly have an assortment of books that 
will give you information about your goods. It is often 
wise to buy books for your own use when you find they 
will be of value to you, especially when you cannot secure 
them from a public or private library. 


Securing Information from Customers, Salesmen, etc. 


Another excellent way to get information is to investigate 
the needs of possible buyers of your product, or get the 
reasons why former customers like or dislike your goods. 
Other employees of the firm you work for, as well as 
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pupae salesmen, will often give you points of great 
value. 

If you listen to competitive salesmen, you will be able 
to gather much information about their goods. It is better 
however, wherever possible, to study the goods of com- 
petitors yourself. 

When you study competing goods, you should look for 
the better points in your own goods. For instance, two 
articles may have the same value, but the salesman of one 
article is able to show that his goods are superior in one or 
more ways. ‘Those one or more points may be the means 
of making many sales. Such a salesman will be able to 
outsell the other salesman. 

The suggestions that we have given you above can be 
applied by salesmen in general, and refer to salesmanship 
as @ whole. You can develop any additional or special 
sources of information your line may afford and which you 
may need. But if you pay attention to the points we have 
outlined and make use of these suggestions which have 
been learned from practical experience, you will have a 
good general knowledge of your proposition. 


Quality and Value of Raw Materials 


One of the most important things for the scientific sales- 
man to know is what raw materials enter into the product 
he sells. He will find it an advantage to know the name of 
all the materials used in its construction. 

If he is selling a more or less complicated line, the ability 
to explain the parts will be of the greatest advantage. 
Briefly, you should know all the parts and elements of your 
goods, so that you will know just how your goods stand 
with relation to your competitor’s product. 

From where do the raw materials come? Are they 
common to many classes of goods, or are they used only 
in your own and similar products? Are the raw materials 
that enter into your product grown on the land or brought 
up from the sea; or do they come from the animals or 
minerals of the earth? 

Where are they grown, if grown? If the materials are 
taken from animals, what kind of animals? For instance, 
what is the value of fur from the seal over that from a fox 
or other animal? When minerals are used, from what 
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mines do they come, and what are the peculiar conditions 
that make the kind of material used of value to the 
customer? 

The illustration of the value of knowing the tanning 
process in selling shoes, is evident, for it is true that leather 
that is not properly tanned will not wear like that which 
is tanned thoroughly and carefully. 

Do you know how the materials are secured? Do you 
know how they are prepared? Do your goods have any 
distinct advantage in the quality of raw materials used 
over other similar goods? 

When you know these things, as well as when you can 
tell the chemical or physical or other combinations of 
your materials, you are in a position to draw facts and 
illustrations from your goods that will enable you to face 
an intelligent buyer with confidence and sell him in spite of 
competition. 

Does the quality in your materials have any advantage 
over those used by competing lines? Do your goods have 
leading characteristics which will help to sell them? Are 
they unique in any particular as regards the materials 
entering into their composition? 

If you are selling a dye, do you know enough about 
chemistry to enable you to explain the value of your prod- 
uct in simple terms, so that the average buyer will under- 
stand? 

If you are selling a line of cloth goods, can you tell the 
customer whether your goods are made from vegetable flax 
or cotton, whether the wool of the sheep or of the goat is 
used, or whether they are spun by the silk worm? 

There is a great difference between different kinds of 
goods, and between different qualities of the same kind, 
for that matter, and the salesman who understands his 
business is expected to know what the difference is, and 
the value of the different materials entering into his prod- 
uct, and to explain such differences, and the reason for the 
variation in price, by value of materials, etc. 


The Study of Production Methods 


What are the methods of producing the goods? Are the 
methods simple or complex? Are they spasmodic or uni- 
form? Are your goods sold for a season, a year, or for daily, 
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weekly, monthly consumption? Are your goods produced 
through natural or artificial processes? | 

For instance, it is possible to give cotton the appearance 
of silk, when it is known as “mercerized cotton.’’ In the 
days when this artificial silk first came out it deceived many 
buyers, yet there is no doubt of the value of the real silk 
over the mercerized cotton. 

Is the product you are selling hand made or machine 
made? Does the rule of thumb policy prevail in producing 
such goods, or are modern and efficient methods used? 

Does your competitor buy from an unprogressive pro- 
ducer, while your house gets its product from an up-to-date 
firm or corporation? 

Naturally, it will be seen that the quality of the materials 
used in the production of your goods is either an advan- 
tage or a disadvantage to the ultimate consumer. 

It is a fact well known to contractors, that when an 
insufficient amount of cement is put into concrete, it will 
not stand a prolonged strain. In a cyclone that occurred 
in the western part of Kansas some ten years ago, a con- 
crete house was leveled to the ground, because the blocks 
that composed it, as well as the mortar between them, 
contained too much sand. 

Corporations find that they must put quality material 
into their improvements, because the cry of graft comes 
up, and expensive investigations take place, whenever there 
is an accident on a transportatien line, or on an elevator, 
etc. 

Even with the greatest care it is sometimes impossible 
to keep the goods up to a high standard. Some years 
ago, one of the big department stores in Chicago had the 
middle of the street sink into its basement, that extended 
out under the street. This was caused by the retaining 
sheet of steel, between the basement and the street, not 
being of sufficient strength. 

When accidents of such a nature occur, it is usually 
because there is a flaw in the raw materials used, or in the 
method of using them; and these elements enter into the 
manufacturing end of the business in a greater or lesser 
degree. 

A dishonest product, when it becomes a part of a 
building, or bridge, or engine, or elevator, or anything else, 
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is bound to cause trouble sooner or later, and it sometimes 
causes great loss of life as well as money. You must be 
able to convince the customer that your raw materials are 
right. 

iGuaiey in raw materials is the very basis of success in 
business. No business can be considered honest unless it 
puts strong and worthy materials into its products. 


Special Information About Manufacturing 


The salesman who is alive to his interests will not neglect 
any opportunity that is given him to learn about the 
manufacturing end of his business, and about the raw 
materials of which his goods are made. 

When raw materials are improved, or combined with 
other raw or improved materials, in the manufacture of an 
article fit for use, a finished product is the result. The 
following items enter into a consideration of the finished 
product: 

Time required to manufacture the goods out of raw 
materials; capital required, and how much of such capital 
is spent to improve the raw material and to finish such 
goods; how much brain-power and man-power and machine 
power is utilized; who are the executives and workmen 
that produce the finished article or articles of merchandise; 
what amount of raw materials is required, and of what do 
such materials consist; what machines, plant supplies, and 
equipment, is necessary; whether a small or large amount 
of scace required to manufacture the goods; whether they 
are the result of common or technical or skilled knowledge. 

Are the manufacturing methods peculiar to your business? 
What combination of brains or capital or skilled workman- 
ship is required? Does the manufacturing end of your 
business cooperate with other departments and do these 
combined departments cooperate with you for the benefit 
of the ultimate consumer or the merchant customer? Does 
the amount of money invested in your house warrant the 
price you are asking for your goods? Is the risk great or 
small? Is the insurance risk large or small? 

Does the manufacturer use electric power, steam, water, 
hand, horse, or man power? Are common laborers all that 
are required to make the goods, or are they made by men 
who have gone through training either in your concern or 
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in the competing houses, and who are unusually proficient 
in their lines of work? What are the grades of materials 
and the kinds of machines, tools and general supplies? Is 
the space expensive or cheap? Conveniently arranged? 

Does your firm use more efficient methods than its com- 
petitors? Do you asa salesman use more efficient methods 
in selling than your competitors do? Is technical: knowl- 
edge required to manufacture your product? Does your 
firm have to employ scientific help to turn out a successful 
article? Have you any spccial classes of men or depart- 
ments that make your goods exceptional? 

When you have secured the above information, surely 
you can tell the customer what advantages will come to 
him through the efficiency of your organization. You 
should have one or more points covering each of the above 
questions, and should have such points so well in mind 
that you can bring them to your customer’s attention to 
induce him to buy. He is going to give you an order if you 
know and use all or a majority of the foregoing facts, as 
well as those which follow. 

Your methods of manufacture are certainly superior to 
the methods used by other companies in definite ways. 
Once you convince the customer of this fact, you have 
him more interested in your goods than he is in others. 

True, some of the methods your firm uses may not be as 
efficient as the methods used by competitors, but let your 
competitors argue from that standpoint. You should show 
the customer the advantage of buying your product from 
you: not the disadvantage, if there is any. 


Analysis of the Finished Product 


Do you know the name of each part of the article you 
are selling, as well as you do of the complete product? 
You should. Do you know the names of all the materials 
used in its make-up, and how they are combined to make 
the article have unusual merit in the possession of the 
customer? 

Is your product made of paper and ink and brains? Then 
state the qualities and quantities required to make it 
perfect. Is it made of wood and iron and copper? What 
kind of wood is used? Where does the iron make it stronger? 
What value does the copper add to it? Isit of glass? Do 
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you know the reputation of the glass-makers where it was 
blown or cut or the quality of the sand used in its produc- 
tion? 

You will readily see the value of such information when 
you consider that there are nearly a score of different kinds 
of steel, and that there is a wide difference between some 
of the most noted of these. They all vary. Some of them 
are valuable for one kind of use, and some for others. None 
of them can be economically used for all purposes. 

In the following lesson we will take up how the article 
applies to the customer. What must he do to be able to 
get the value out of it? Is it difficult to use, or does he 
instinctively know how to use it? Is it a simple product, 
or complicated? If it is simple, can you demonstrate this 
fact to the buyer? If it is complicated, can you learn how 
to use it so well that you can make it simple for the buyer 
to use it? 

You should be able to show the customer how he can get 
the greatest possible value from the article you have sold 
him. You ought to know how he can use or best sell it at 
a profit, and, if occasion demands, you should be an efficient 
teacher of its utility. The salesman who cannot fully 
explain his goods is like the chauffeur who cannot repair 
his car. 

You have not made a successful analysis of the article 
unless you have included the reasons why your goods should 
appeal to the customer. Surely you must know why he 
should buy it, and how he can use it as an investment, or 
for profitable re-selling, or how he will get a pleasure or 
safety out of it that will compensate him for his money. 

Ifyoudonot know the point of contact and the best appeal 
to make to sell your goods, you are not going to attain the 
greatest efficiency as a salesman. You must know the 
motives to appeal to, in order to sell your particular ma- 
chine, or goods, or education, or proposition, or anything 
else you may be selling. The appeals are nost important 
to insure complete success. 
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SELF-QUIZ OR SELF-ANALYSIS PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY TESTS 


1—DO I KNOW THE HISTORY OF MY GOODS, THE RAW MATERIALS 
ENTERING INTO THEM, THE METHOD OF MANUFACTURE, 
AND THE PARTS OF THE FINISHED PRODUCT? 


2.—DO I REALIZE THAT ONE EXTRA POINT MAY BE ALL THAT IS 
NECESSARY TO CLOSE A SALE? DOI KNOW MY GOODS SO WELL 
I WILL HAVE THAT POINT READY TO USE? 


3—DO I KNOW THE QUALITIES OF RAW MATERIAL ENTERING 
INTO THE MAKE-UP OF MY GOODS? 


4——HAVE I LISTED ALL THE POINTS I CAN GET THAT BEAR ON 
THE PRODUCTION OF MY GOODS, FROM THE RAW MATERIAL 
STAGE TO THE FINISHED PRODUCT? 


5.—DO I GET THE OPINIONS OF WORKMEN ON THE MAKE-UP OF 
MY PRODUCT? 


6.—DO I ASK CUSTOMERS AND OTHER SALESMEN WHAT THEY 
THINK OF MY GOODS, AND DO I WEIGH THEIR OPINIONS CARE- 
FULLY, AND GET GOOD POINTS FROM THEM? 


7.—DO. SKILLED WORKMEN MANUFACTURE THE PRODUCT? ARE 
THE WAGES PAID OUR WORKMEN UNION WAGES? ARE OUR 
WORKMEN SATISFIED? 


8.—CAN I ANALYZE THE FINISHED PRODUCT SO I CAN POINT OUT 
EACH DETAIL OF WORKMANSHIP, AS WELL AS EACH ADVAN- 
TAGE IN RAW MATERIAL SO THE CUSTOMER WILL SEE IT? 


9—DO I KNOW, FROM MY ANALYSIS OF THEIR PRODUCTION, 
MANUFACTURE, ETC., THE REASONS WHY MY GOODS SHOULD 
APPEAL TO A CUSTOMER? j 


10—HAVE I LINED UP MY POINTS SO I CAN MAKE A LOGICAL 
ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF MY GOODS IN THE FACE OF COM- 
PETITION? 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN 
ANSWERS 


1—ANALYZE THE RAW MATERIALS ENTERING INTO! A TYPE- 
WRITER OR SOME OTHER WELL KNOWN ARTICLE OF WHICH 
YOU HAVE KNOWLEDGH, AND TELL WHERE THE VALUE OF 
ITS MATERIALS LIES. 


2—STATE WHEN THE HISTORY OF YOUR GOODS WILL PROVE OF 
VALUE IN SELLING THEM. GIVE AN ILLUSTRATION. 


3—TAKE ANY ARTICLE YOU LIKE AND ANALYZE IT FOR POINTS 
WHICH WILL BE USEFUL IN PROVING ITS VALUE AND THE 
CARE THAT HAS BEEN TAKEN IN ITS PRODUCTION OR MANU- 
FACTURE. 


STUDY UNIT NUMBER THREE 
LESSON NUMBER TWO 


ANALYSIS AND USE OF GOODS 
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LESSON NUMBER TWO 
ANALYSIS AND USE OF GOODS 


THE POINT OF CONTACT DEFINED 
W isin the customer is going to do with your goods 


is important to you, for upon the use he will make 

of them depends the selling points you will have to 
know to sell him. You should have these points at your 
tongue’s end. 

Your prospect is going to use your goods in some way, 
else you will not be able to sell him. But how will he use 
them? Is he going to resell the goods you sell him at a 
profit? Will he eat your goods? Will the article you sell 
him be pleasant to his sight? Is it an advantage in his daily 
work? Willit add to his overtime pleasure? Can he use it 
to advance himself in position or increase his income? 

Such questions will occur to you as soon as you begin to 
tie up your goods to the needs or wants of your customer. 
Upon your correct analysis of his use of your goods will 
depend to a big extent the amount of business you will do 
with a particular customer, or with a number of customers. 

It is certain that your customer is not going to buy a 
typewriter for musical purposes. -It isjustas evident that 
he is not going to buy a phonograph to advance his income. 
But unless you get down to basic facts, talk with prospects 
to find out what they think of your goods, and then appeal 
to customers along the lines suggested by your investiga- 
none, you may make mistakes as ridiculous as these out- 

ned. 

You should know each and every point that will appeal 
to your customer. What is more, you should appeal to 
him with all of them if necessary to close him. How to get 
selling points about the use of your goods is a problem, 
unless you have help from outside sources. 

Because we know from experience how hard it is for the 
salesman to analyze his goods without the help of others, 
in the following paragraphs we have outlined how to ascer- 
tain the uses of your goods so the customer will not become 
weary with technical explanation, but will immediately see 
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that you understand his needs and wants and how your 
merchandise will help him. 

There is always an angle that you can get, and this is 
called “the point of contact.’’ Get the point of contact, 
and then go after the signed order. 


The Attractive Eye Appeal 


It is often possible to appeal to your customer through 
the sense of sight. For instance, if you are selling framed 
pictures to retail and department stores, you can induce 
the customer to buy through the appeal to sight alone, 
This would also be the case when selling sofa pillow covers, 
curtains, draperies, dishes, furniture, carpets, etc. 

A customer may buy when convinced that an article 
will add to the attractiveness of his home, or that it will 
add to his satisfaction to have friends comment on its 
beauty. The sense of sight is one of the strongest senses, 
and when an appeal is made through this sense it is sure to 
be a lasting appeal. 

A florist can sell flowers, shrubs, or plants, through an 
appeal to the sense of sight. Ferns are attractive. They 
have no smell. And the same is true of palms, elephant 
ears, rubber plants, etc. Such plants attract through the 
eye, and the appeal in such a case is made through the 
beauty they add to the home or grounds of the customer. 

Paint is sold because it will add to the attractiveness of 
the man’s home, or because it will gain him a better standing 
among his neighbors. In the case of a farmer, for instance, 
the manner in which he keeps his house and barns painted 
may have much to do with his standing in his locality. 

The necessary thing is to appeal to the customer’s imagi- 
nation, so he can see in his mind the use that will be made 
of the goods, and how such use will add to his profits and 
satisfaction. 


Appealing Through the Ear 


A Victrola is of value to a man fecause it adds to his 
pleasure. It is usuatly sold because the salesman realizes 
the value of letting the’ customer actually hear the music. 
It is an appeas to the ear. 

A good Victrola salesman will hardly put rag-time music 
on the machine to sell a customer with artistic sense. He 
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will first ask that customer what kind of music he likes, 
and, after determining the particular kind of music that 
appeals, he puts on a record prepared by a high-grade 
artist, and gives the customer a demonstration that appeals 
to his love of music. 

A customer can be sold a Grand Piano, at a considerably 
higher price than an upright piano, by showing him that 
it will sound better in a large room, provided he wants 
the instrument for a large room. He might be induced to 
buy an upright from you, in preference to a Grand, if he 
wants it for a smaller room, because you convince him it 
is not going to take up as much space in his home, and it 
will sound just about as good as ‘the more expensive piano. 

There are always two sides to any question. Both of them 
may be consistent. As asalesman, you will use the side 
that will add to your income and enable you to satisfy your 
customer. In the above instance of selling pianos, it may 
be necessary to have a good pianist play for the customer, 
as an appeal to the ear, properly made, is the basis of selling 
musical instruments. 


Use of the Taste Appeal in Selling 


A grocer often induces a customer to taste a cherry, 
strawberry, raisin, cracker, etc., and the customer buys 
because of the appeal made tothe tastesense. For instance, 
if you go into a grocery store and there is a demonstrator 
selling a cereal, and a small saucer of the cereal is handed 
to you with rich cream over it, an appeal that is irresistible 
may be made to the taste. You will not soon forget the 
quality taste you experienced, and how good the cereal is. 

You probably eat just as good things at home every day, 
but the demonstrator fed you when you were a little hun- 
gry, and your whole attention was concentrated on the 
small bit of cereal served at the time. Not enough was 
given to satisfy you. You were simply given enough to 
stimulate your taste—and to induce you to buy a package of 
cereal. Even when you have the package at home, you 
have been prepared to like the goods, because of the favor- 
able first impression made by the demonstrator 

As a matter of fact, it is not necessary that you be 
induced to taste an article to buy it. If you have ever 
eaten such an article and its taste appealed to you, the 
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mention of this fact in a suggestive manner or through a 
picture of it will often recall the taste. For instance, if an 
advertisement pictures spaghetti in an attractive dish, and 
you like this food, your mouth will water. The same is 
true of fruits, where the picture of the fruit is prominently 
displayed. 

The wide awake salesman can use this method in devel- 
oping the buying desire of his customer. If your line of 
goods permits it, you can appeal to the sense of taste of the 
customer. You can make the customer use the goods by 
stimulating his imagination, etc. 


How a Touch Appeal Is Made 


In selling furs, upholstered plush, or leather furniture, 
silks, etc., the sense of touch can be appealed to. Even an 
insurance agent appeals to the sense of touch by putting an 
insurance policy into the hands of the customer. If the 
paper feels good, the customer quietly fingers it while the 
salesman advances the arguments why he should buy. 
This is an indirect touch appeal. The salesman who ana- 
lyzes his goods will find if there is any way in which he can 
appeal to a customer’s sense of touch. 

The use of the goods may require that they be handled 
constantly. For instance, a tool that is used daily might 
be sold on the smoothness of the handle. It would hardly 
be possible to sell a man a hammer with a steel handle if 
he were working with his bare hands in cold weather. A 
wood handle, a non-conductor of heat or cold, would appeal 
to him. He could see the advantages of using such a ham- 
mer in his kind of work. 

A similar element would enter into inducingaman to buy 
a pair of rubber gloves, if he were constantly handling live 
electric wires. Appeal to such a man by showing him that 
your glove is a non-conductor of electricity, or that it is 
pliable and can be worn when he is making exacting con- 
nections, or handling small tools. 

Soap is often sold because appeal is made to the sense of 
cleanliness felt after using it. Facial creams ave sold when 
an appeal is made to the appearance and feel of the skin 
after using. Thus it will be seen that the touch appeal 
may be quite as effective when properly used as an appeal 
made to the eye. 
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Where a Sense of Smell Sells Goods 


We do not presume to mention all the lines in which the 
different senses help to sell goods, but we do intend that the 
salesman shali have the ability to analyze his proposition 
so he can make the proper appeal. 

With some articles the sense of smell is the channel 
through which the prospect is made to realize the value 
and use of your goods. 

Perfumes are sold because of their fragrance. The pur- 
pose of perfume is to give forth a pleasing smell, or to keep 
other objectionable odors in subjection. 

Foods may be sold because they appeal to the sense of 
smell. Apples, for instance, will often sell in market places 
because the passerby is attracted by the smell of the fresh 
fruit. 

Flowers, when they do not appeal to the sense of sight, 
or even when they do, can be sold through their fragrance. 
The same is true of sachet powders, shaving lotions, soap, 
cantaloupes, chocolates, and other similar articles. . 

It is true, in a sense, that the country boarding house 
sells the fragrance of the surrounding meadows, of the hay 
stacks, of the wild flowers, of the cornfields, of the fruit 
trees, as it does its regular rooms and meals. 

People pay big money to breathe the ocean breeze, 
because salt air is invigorating. Others go to the moun- 
tains for the freshness of the air. Everything has a 
fragrance of its own, but there are but few men who turn 
this sense to the greatest advantage in buying or selling goods. 


Appealing to Muscular Sense 


There is a belt on the market that is worn inside a man’s 
trousers. This belt has six three-inch stays extending 
upward from it. It is made of non-stretchable suspender 
material, and is said to hold the garments in place. 

Here is an appeal to the physical sense of comfort. 
Demonstrators show the public the use of the belt, and how 
it is attached inside the trousers. It is said to be healthful, 
endorsed by leading doctors, and guaranteed to wear like 
iron. There are a number of appeals made, but the main 
ones center around the muscular sense. Comfort is the 
keynote. 

The appeal to the muscular sense is sufficient to sell the 
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above mentioned belt, as, in spite of the fact that the 
average man will not remove his outside belt, he will get 
greater comfort wearing both of them than he could possibly 
get with only the outside belt or when wearing suspenders. 

When you can show a customer that the article he should 
buy will save him effort and time in doing his work, you 
are making an appeal to the muscular sense. Every sensi- 
ble man would avoid fatigue through the use of inventions 
that increase the quantity of work he can do in a given 
time. Your customer can be appealed to because the 
quality of the article you are selling will make it possible 
for him to improve his work. 

If your goods will add to the comfort or health, or will 
make work easier, it can properly be said to appeal to the 
muscular sense; and you should show the customer how to 
use it, and thereby induce him to buy. 


The Saving Sense Appeal 


A correspondence course is usually sold on the desire of 
the individual to improve or tomakemoremoney. Youmay 
be able to show a customer where he can save money by 
buying your goods. If you can do this, you will get his 
interest. There is no one thing that will appeal to the 
average man more than a direct appeal to his pocketbook. 

Learn all you can about your customer, in order to make 
such an appeal effective. You cannot haphazardly suggest 
that he will save and think that this argument will sell 
your goods. Link your proposition to the kind of work 
he is doing, or to his family, his living, ete. Then you are 
rene him on his own ground, and he will be more likely 
to buy. 

Cash registers are sold because they are an investment. 
Salesmen for the Cash Register Company are told exactly 
how to meet each and every argument or objection. 

The main reason a merchant should buy a cash register 
is that it will pay for itself and protect the business interests 
of the merchant. It will help his clerks to be honest, and 
thereby save him money; it will make it certain that all sales 
are rung up and thereby add to his profit; it will eliminate 
the charge sales that are not accounted for; it will prevent 
errors in making change, etc. 

A good cash register will do all these things, and more; 
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and the salesman who sells such a service will necessarily 
appeal to the desire of the merchant to save. 

It is not always possible to appeal to the merchant’s 
desire to save for the sake of saving alone. It is usually 
necessary to appeal to his desire to save so he can spend 
his money to better advantage. Through study of your 
goods you will soon determine if your customer will save 
money or time or effort through using them. 


Appeal to Social Instincts 


When you analyze your goods, do you consider whether 
they will appeal to the customer because they add to his 
home life, give joy to his family, or enable him to better 
serve a friend? The average man can be induced to buy 
your goods if you can in some way link the advantages 
that will accrue to him with his social life. 

¥or instance, if a man is paying too much for goods, and 
you can save him money, if you can diplomatically show 
him how much better he could use the money you are 
saving him, in catering to the happiness of his wife or 
children, or in advancing his own business, etc., he will 
usually buy. 

Under this subject would also come an appeal to the 
desire for social approbation. If a man wishes to mix 
with his fellows, he does not, as a rule, care to be out of 
style. Of course, being stylish is distasteful to many 
sensible men, but dressing with taste is not. 

The man’s wife should be in style, however, as should his 
children; and even though the man himself will not be 
induced to buy because of style arguments, he will often be 
influenced through a desire to keep his wife and children 
in style. 

Show a man that a next door neighbor or merchant has 
bought your goods and, if he respects the judgment of 
that neighbor or merchant, it will help your argument. 
In most men there is a strong tendency to imitate, and 
this is brought out by the fact that the customers follow 
the crowd. 

If a man is show”. chat he is only one of hundreds to use 
a certain line, it may convince him that your line is well- 
known and that he should do business with your house. 

Vol. III—3 
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Pride and Self Protection 

In some cases, it is necessary to show a customer that 
he is individually selected to represent your house, in order 
to induce him to stock your goods. When a merchant is 
selected to represent your line in his town, he may take it 
as a distinct compliment, and become an ‘established cus- 
tomer. 

Competition may force a merchant to stock your line of 
goods to save himself from being put in the background by 
a@ competitor. 

You may have sold a number of merchants in a town, and 
they are, we will presume, making good profits from your 
goods. Or, they are expecting to carry them permanently. 
If such be true, and you cannot sell the merchant by other 
means, it is often possible to change his attitude by telling 
him that his customers will demand your line, and it will 
not be a credit to his judgment and standing if he does not 
have your goods in stock, as the other merchants have. 

In analyzing your goods or the service you can render 
a customer, seek out all sales points so you will be ready 
for his objections. Try to answer objections before they 
are made, so your customer will not take an antagonistic 
position and then be forced to back down from it. 


Determining the Unusual Points Your Goods Possess 


Will your goods appeal to a customer because they are 
durable? From your knowledge of the goods will you be 
able to prove this fact to your prospect? Have you ana- 
lyzed them so you can show him the advantage your goods 
have over competing articles? 

If you are selling a general line of dry goods and notions, 
will your shirtwaists, ribbons, dress goods, combs, etc., 
wear longer than the ‘average? Have you an unbreakable 
comb in stock? If you can demonstrate the strength in a 
comb by throwing it on the floor without breaking it, the 
customer will be convinced that it will stand the wear and 
tear of use. 

Perhaps you can offer a large number of similar articles 
from which the customer may choose. He may be inter- 
ested in your line because he will be able to make a complete 
selection from it. This does not mean that you should 
subordinate individual arguments concerning the articles 
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in stock. It only means that it is an additional method of 
getting and keeping him interested, until you can show him 
the use of the different articles. 

Analysis of goods brings out all points so they can be 
used when wanted, but only the points necessary to close a 
sale are used at one time. These points will differ with 
each new customer, depending on his temperament, per- 
sonality, disposition, and his need for the goods. 


The Use of the Novel Appeal 


Are there any novel features about your goods? Can 
you show your customer how to use them in a more attrac- 
tive way than another salesman? In other words, can 
you induce a customer to buy because you know your 
goods better than a competing salesman? 

Here is an example of the value of the knowledge of 
goods. ‘Two salesmen enter a hardware store to sell screw- 
drivers. One salesman shows the quality of the steel, and 
the reputation of the house making it. That’s all he knows 
about his goods. The second salesman takes out his screw- 
driver, unscrews the bottom part of the handle, shows room 
for extra attachments, and induces the customer to buy on 
the novelty and value of the new invention. 

Knives are often sold on their novel features. For 
instance, it is now possible to get a regular Boy Scout Knife 
that contains novel features which appeal to boys. Instead 
of having the ordinary blades it has special blades suited 
to camping. Thus it will be seen that when the boy is 
shown the novelty and its usefulness it appeals at once. 

Safety razors are often sold on their novel features. 
There is but little difference between the value of different 
safety razors, but there is considerable difference between 
the appeals that can be made because of their novel con- 
struction. One razor ‘‘hoes” the hair off the face; another 
scrapes it off; another takes it off in the same manner as a 
regular razor and each method has arguments that are 
convincing. 

Convince a customer of the value of the novelty in actual 
use to get him to buy. He will buy if he believes that the 
novel features in your goods will add to his sales and profits. 
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Quality—Purity—Reliability 


If you are selling soap, you can prove its purity, and 
this appeal will influence the average customer to use It. 
If you are selling a staple line of groceries, one of your 
most valuable arguments may be the purity of the goods 
you handle. 

The reputation of your house must back up your state- 
ments, however. Even though your character is above 
reproach, if your house does not stand well, you will not be 
able to convince many customers. The reliability of your 
goods has much to do with their quick sale. 

Reliability can be proved by testimonials from other 
merchants or customers. You can demonstrate to the cus- 
tomer himself that your goods are all you claim. There is 
always a way to do this, and you will find the one best way 
to demonstrate the quality and usetulness of your goods by 
a careful analysis of them. 

Hence the importance of digging out every sales point 
in your goods. There is no point so small that you will 
not sooner or later use it to show the inherent value of your 
goods and the service they will render the customer. 


Price and Terms As an Aid in Selling 


A customer may be interested in your goods because you 
offer him better prices, or your terms are more to his liking. 
He may consider your goods moderate priced, as compared 
to others that have been offered him. If you can show a 
customer that he can sell even a part of your goods before 
he will have to pay for them, he will be more likely.to buy. 

It is often possible to sell a customer because you will 
send goods on approval or consignment. Approval goods 
may sometimes be sent C.O. D. In either case goods may 
or may not be sold. 

It is sometimes necessary and allowable to get a customer 
to handle your goods by consignment to get a foothold in 
his territory. However, it does not require much Sales- 
manship to get a customer to accept goods entirely at your 
risk; and it is seldom satisfactory. If goods are sent on 
consignment, extreme care should be taken not to over- 
stock a customer. Comparatively few firms ship goods 
an consignment. 


ANALYSIS AND USE OF GOODS BY 
Making It Easy For the Customer To Buy 


It is sometimes possible for a salesman to sell a customer 
because it is easier for the customer to buy from the sales- 
man than it is for him to hunt up the goods at a later date. 

It is often easier for the farmer to send a mail-order house 
a money order, which he can get from the rural free delivery 
carrier, than it would be for him to go to the city to buy 
similar goods. 

He will also find it easier to buy from an agent who 
visits him at his home than he will to send to a mail-order 
house. The most successful country merchants keep in 
close touch with their trade. Everything possible is done 
to make it easy for the farmer to buy. 

You can sometimes induce a merchant to buy from you 
because you can ship an order more promptly than a com- 
petitor. The service of your house in this regard should 
be above reproach. Sometimes you can sell a complete 
line of goods to a merchant when you have gained the 
reputation for delivering on time, or before needed. 

It is not always an advantage to deliver before goods 
are needed, however, as a customer may have limited space, 
and must get rid of certain goods before he can stock your 
goods. A house that can show the customer promptness 
in delivery will, other things being equal, get that customer’s 
business. 


Making Yourself Understood 


It is possible to lose a sale because you do not appeal 
understandingly to the customer. There are many mer- 
chants or customers that must be appealed to as if they 
were children. Great care must be taken to explain the 
use of your goods, and how to handle the article so it will 
be advantageous to them. 

In advertising, for instance, the advertiser may get a 
customer to want his goods, and yet not tell him just what 
to do to get them. For instance, if you want a man to 
write you, tell him so. If you want him to ask for a 
catalog, tell him so. When you want him to have samples 
of your goods, ask him to write for them. 

Tell the customer exactly what he must do and how te 
get in touch with you. It is because the established mail- 
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order houses realize this point that they get much of the 
trade they do. 

When the dictating machine first came on the market, 
it was impossible to make sales. The machine in itself was 
all right but stenographers were prejudiced against it inas- 
much as they preferred to write shorthand. The dictating 
machine companies overcame this opposition by having 
stenographers and typists whom they themselves trained, 
and who demonstrated the dictating machines under as 
near ideal conditions as possible. 

The converted stenographer, who operated the dictating 
machine for the salary she received from the company 
selling it, would do her best to show the quality and quan- 
tity of work that could be turned out by using such a 
machine. 

The prejudiced stenographers would threaten to quit 
rather than use it, without giving the machine a chance to 
make good. The use of the machine by the business man, 
however, was sufficient to convince him that his stenogra- 
phers were prejudiced, and unwilling to take a few hours 
properly to learn how to operate it. 

Thus it will be seen that not only is a demonstration 
necessary to sell some classes of goods, but the ;demonstra- 
tion is most effective when made by one who understands 
the goods and favors them. 


Proving the Reliability of Your Goods 


We have touched on the reliability of the firm in a pre- 
vious paragraph. We will now consider the ‘satisfaction 
that a customer has derived from your goods. If you have 
sold a merchant a stock of goods, and they have paid him 
a profit that he feels is fair, he will buy again without much 
argument. 

When a customer has used your goods, he will buy from 
you the next time he needs an article you carry. Whenever 
goods have been recommended to you by a friend, you 
will often buy, because of his recommendation. 

The salesman, therefdre, ought to keep a number of 
testimonials in stock, and add to them as rapidly as possible, 
to convince the skeptical of the value and use of his goods 
or service. % 


An indirect way of getting a recommendation is to show 
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a customer medals, blue ribbons, prizes, etc., won by your 
goods in open contests at World’s Fairs or Expositions. 
The mechanical proficiency of some typewriters is attested 
' by medals won at public exhibitions. 

Silks, laces, cotton goods, etc., have similar medals 
awarded them. The reputation of a certain brand of flour 
has been established once for all before the judges of a 
world’s fair. 

Thus it will be seen that the reputation of goods can be 
established by authorities in a line, as well as by satisfied 
customers. If the authorities affirm the purity and quality 
of goods, it is to be assumed that the average man or woman 
will appreciate such merchandise when once it is used. 


Analyze Your Goods from the Customer’s Viewpoint 


It will be seen from what we have said in the preceding 
paragraphs that if the salesman will analyze the use of his 
goods, namely: whether the customer is going to resell them 
for a profit; whether he is going to use them for his comfort 
or to save him time and energy; whether they are to be used 
by the family orfriends of the purchaser; whether they arean 
investment or may be considered an expense which will be 
compensated for in satisfaction or service—he will be able 
to market his goods, because he has thought of the customer’s 
needs and thereby perceived the customer’s point of view. 

As soon as the salesman can put himself in the customer’s 
place, and visualize the merchandise used by the customer 
and the kind of service it will render, he is going to make 
sales. 

Forget that you are going to make money out of each 
sale. Find out how your customer can profit through the 
use of your goods or service; then show him how he can 
profit. 

If he does not agree with you, your argument may be 
faulty, or your personality weak. In either case, develop 
yourself so the customer is bound to believe in your interest 
in him. 

You know that you are doing him a service by selling 
him your Jine of goods or service. Then show him how and 
why he should use your goods for his own advantage. 
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SELF-QUIZ OR SELF-ANALYSIS PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY TESTS 


1—DO I USE AS MANY OF THE FOLLOWING SENSES AS POSSIBLE 
TO CONVINCE THE. CUSTOMER OF THE VALUE OF MY GOODS? 
SIGHT? HEARING? TASTE? TOUCH? SMELL? MUSCULAR 
TEMPERATURE? 


2—DO I SEEK TO FIND THE BUYING MOTIVES FROM THE USE 
THAT WILL BE MADE OF MY GOODS? 


3.—WHEN SELLING A CUSTOMER DO I GET HIM TO USE MY PROD- 
UCT AS NEARLY AS POSSIBLE UNDER THE ACTUAL CONDI- 
TIONS SO HE WILL KNOW HOW TO USE IT WHEN HE BUYS 
IT? 


4—DO I MAKE USE OF ALL THE UNUSUAL POINTS WHICH MY 
GOODS POSSESS? 


5.—DO I MAKE A NOVEL APPEAL THAT WILL GIVE THE CUSTOM- 
ER ESPECIAL INTEREST IN MY GOODS? 


6.—DO I SHOW THE VALUE OF QUALITY AND PURITY OF PROD- 
UCT IN INDUCING THE CUSTOMER TO BUY? 


7—DO I CLEARLY STATE THE USE OF MY GOODS SO THE CUS- 
TOMER CAN UNDERSTAND ME? 


8.—DO I ANALYZE MY GOODS WITH THE NEEDS AND WANTS OF 
MY CUSTOMER IN MIND, SO I CAN FIND THE REASONS HE 
SHOULD HAVE FOR BUYING? 


9.—DO I IMPRESS MY CUSTOMER WITH THE RELIABILITY AND 
SINCERITY OF MYSELF, MY HOUSE, AND MY GOODS? 


10.—DO I MAKE IT EASY FOR THE CUSTOMER TO SIGN THE ORDER, 
AND TO SECURE THE GOODS I AM SELLING? 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN 
ANSWERS 


1—ANALYZE THE USE OF THIS COURSE TO YOU. WHAT MOTIVE 
DID YOU HAVE IN BUYING IT? 


2—NAME THE MOTIVES OR INTERESTS THAT MAY BE APPEALED 
TO IN SELLING GOODS. 


3.—GIVE AN INSTANCE WHERE THE PHYSICAL SENSES ARE USED 
IN SELLING GOODS. 


STUDY UNIT NUMBER THREE 
LESSON NUMBER THREE 


CARE AND USE OF SAMPLES 
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LESSON NUMBER THREE 
CARE AND USE OF SAMPLES 


THE VALUE OF SAMPLES IN MAKING SALES 


OU are learning practical Salesmanship from this 

course, and it is because of the aid that good samples 

will be to you, that we urge you to give your display 
goods careful attention. 

The untrained salesman does not always appreciate the 
value of his samples, and it is therefore almost impossible 
to get him to give them the attention they deserve. 

The efficcent salesman, on the other hand, realizes that 
samples rightly used will often turn the tide of opposition 
in favor of his house, his goods, or himself. 

A good sample, in fact, is often sufficient to close a sale 
without argument or suggestion on the part of the salesman. 
If this were not the case, many of our retail establishments 
would soon be out of business. 

The average retail customer, for instance, sees a sample 
in the window display, and comes into the store to buy the 
article. The clerk does not have to sell him; he merely 
supplies what the customer asksfor. The customer in such 
a case has bought because of the appeal made by the sample. 

This condition is true to a large degree in wholesale selling, 
and the salesman who takes advantage of the help his 
samples will give him sells the most goods. 

We admit that it requires hard work at times to take 
care of samples in the right manner, but we insist, because 
of our experience and the experience of our former students, 
that proper care of the sample line pays big dividends in 
self-respect and increased profits. 

You cannot hope to build a successful sales-talk, unless 
you include a strong demonstration. You cannot have a 
strong demonstration in most lines, unless you base it on 
the appearance of quality in your samples. Be proud of. 
your samples, and they will bring you increased sales and 
more customers. 

Not only must you have the samples in good condition 
and in proper order, but you must take an interest in showing 
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them. You will convince the customer that you know 
your goods from A to Z if you give your samples constant 
study. 

The most successful wholesale salesmen take the same 
care of their samples as successful engineers take of their 
engines. If an engineer is proud and careful of his stock in 
trade, his engine, it is reasonable that you should be proud 
and careful of your stock in trade, your samples. 


How to Pack Your Samples 


When you have the opportunity, observe the more ex- 
perienced salesmen pack their samples. You want your 
goods put up right. It is just as important that you 
have your samples packed right as it is that you have 
them with you. If you are carrying a line of silks, you 
cannot impress a customer if each pattern looks as though 
it were ready for the wash-tub. 

A sample hat, that looks as though it had been worn 
by a street cleaner, will not win favorable attention. If 
you want to make a good impression on your customers, 
keep a strict watch on the condition of your samples, 
and replace them as soon as they become soiled, mussed 
or frayed. 

Samples have a faculty of taking on the individuality of 
the salesman who carries them just as much as his clothes. 
You know that after you have worn a suit of clothes for 
a time it begins to fit your form. The same is true of shoes, 
hats, ete. 

It is true in a lesser degree that samples partake of your 
individuality. If you give them good care, they will show 
it; if you neglect them, they will also show it. The average 
merchant, the man who has had business dealings with 
many salesmen, knows what kind of a man you are by the 
condition of your sample line. 

By all means pack your own trunks. Do it under the 
direction of someone else a few times, if necessary; but 
when you get out in the field, it will be up to you to pack 
them yourself, as you cannot trust such an important job 
to anyone else. 

You do not want some of your best samples torn or 
mussed or stolen. Then pack them yourself. If you pack 
your own goods before you leave the house, you will know 
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exactly where each sample is, and can get to it when it is 
wanted. 

The salesman who does not pack his own samples is 
often embarrassed because important ones have been 
left out. Such samples may be among the best sellers. 
This causes a loss of sales, or parts of sales. Your income 
depends on the amount of goods you sell. Then do your 
part. Take every precaution to see that you are in a 
position to sell the largest amount. 

Description alone loses a big part of its value when you 
are handling a line where samples are always carried. 
The right way to pack is to use as little space as necessary, 
to put each sample in the order in which it should be taken 
out, and to lay the samples in the case or trunk so they 
will keep their appearance. 


Sample Rooms and Conditions to be Considered 


It is usually necessary for the traveling salesman who car- 
ries a large line of goods to rent a sample room in which 
he can show his line to the buyers. Salesmen who carry 
but a limited line of samples in one or two grips or sample 
cases, seldom use a sample room, but show their samples 
in the customer’s store, office, or place of business. The 
traveling salesman may carry one or several or more 
trunks of samples, and it is seldom possible or advisable 
for him to show his goods in the customer’s store. 

Merchants, as a rule, do not wish to have their trade 
interfered with by a lot of samples that cover the regular 
stock, or that spread all over their counters. You will 
appreciate the merchant’s attitude in this matter, when you 
consider that you are but one of scores of salesmen who 
visit him regularly. 

Consideration of your buyer is one of the best ways to 
impress him with your personal interest in him. It im- 
presses the merchant to know that you expect to do business 
with him or in his town, else you would not have your 
samples on display and go to the expense of renting a 
sample room. 

You will, of course, get a room that is light and airy, 
and where it is possible for the customer to go without 
greatly inconveniencing himself. In a large city you will 
select a hotel which is in the center of the district in which 
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you expect to do business, or at least which can be easily 
reached by means of car lines, etc. ; 

In a small town or city, you will stop at what is under- 
stood te be the leading commercial men’s place. You 
want prestige, and you get it in part by your surroundings. 
The customer believes that a high-class salesman is a rep- 
resentative of a good house. You can help your customer 
to get an impression of your quality by staying at a good 
hotel. 

When you have several good prospects or customers in 
a place, make your location convenient to the best of them 
if possible. Many of the larger stores, and especially the 
department stores in our large cities, maintain sample 
display and sales rooms in the store for their own conven- 
ience and for the use of salesmen who carry one or more 
grips or trunks of samples. 


Getting the Customer to Your Sample Room and 
Selling Him 

The scientific salesman will lay out his stock, his samples, 
as carefully for a customer, as he would for the retail trade, 
were he in the retail business. The customer, although 
he will not say much, will undoubtedly judge your efficiency 
and success in selling, by the way in which you demonstrate 
your goods. 

If you are careless, he will put you down as a beginner 
or second-rate salesman; if, on the other hand, you lay 
out your,samples in an attractive manner, he is going to 
consider you onto your job. 

The merchant with whom you will usually deal has done 
business with many salesmen, and it is up to you to con- 
vince him that you are the equal of the best of them. 

He knows how others act. If you act like a clerk with 
too much responsibility on your shoulders, he is not going 
to buy of you; for he will not buy your goods unless you 
can gain his respect. 

It adds to your self-respect if your sample room is in 
excellent condition, and this feeling of confidence that you 
have will be sure to have its effect on the customer. 

Tt is not a bad idea and generally customary, to send your 
prospect or customer a letter or post card telling him you 
will be in town at a certain time, and give him a chance to 
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visit you in your sample rooms, before you go after him, as 
some merchants or buyers will come of their own accord 
when they are interested in your line of merchandise. If 
he is not interested enough to call on you, you will go after 
him. Study up on letter writing and you can pull a good 
many customers direct to your sample rooms without a 
personal call. 

Do not expect too much of your letter, however, but 
call on the merchant or buyer at his place of business, 
taking one or more of your best leaders with you. Put 
them in a grip or hand bag, or wrap them up neatly, if 
the articles are »mall and will retain a neat and attractive 
appearance. 

Get him interested in the leaders, take his order if 
possible, and urge him to see the rest of your stock, as you 
are-sure your complete line of goods will interest him and 
prove profitable to him. 

The real purpose of the sample room is to have a place 
of business of your own, where you can show the customer 
your goods under conditions favorable to you, and where 
he will not be constantly interrupted. 

Salesmen who know, say that half of the battle is won 
when they get customers to look at their goods. When a 
customer consents to look at your goods, it is usually your 
own fault if you do not sell him. 


Capitalizing Sample Room Appearance 


We have ina previous lesson urged you to make the most 
of your appearance. The customer gets his first impression 
of your house and your line from your appearance. He is 
going to get a further impression of your house and your 
line from your sample room. 

It is reasonable that he should base his judgment of your 
ability and your house’s character on your display, as it is 
true that the condition of your sample room represents 
the business methods of your firm. If your firm is a good 
one, it will employ salesmen who are careful in these things. 

The customer reasons that he will not employ a young 
man who is a gambler, or who is shiftless, or careless. He 
considers also that your firm will not be obliged to content 
themselves with the services of poor men. 

To begin with, all the merchant knows of the business 
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methods of your firm is what he sees in your personality 
and the condition of your samples and sample room. It 
is certain that if your house is conducted in an orderly, 
efficient manner, you will know how to take care of your 
samples, and will conduct your sample room demonstra- 
tions in much the same way as the house does its depart- 
ment selling. 

You can hardly blame a customer for taking the fore- 
going point of view, as he has met many first-class sales- 
men, and he is a good judge of how it ought to be done, 
even though he himself may not have the energy 
to apply what he knows to his own business. Put on a 
good front for the sake of your house’s reputation and there- 
by improve your own selling ability. 


Proper Care and Arrangement of Sample Room 


After your trunks are in the sample room, and you have 
unpacked and laid out your line ready for business, you 
should clean up the sample room before a customer calls, 
or before you go out and seek one. When you haven’t 
time to do this yourself, hire a porter to do it for you; 
but by all means have your sales room in good condition 
at the time the customer calls, or comes back with you. 

See that all waste paper, trays, empty boxes, trunks, 
etc., are either out of the way, or in a position where you 
can make proper use of them, if desired. Have a place 
for everything and put everything in its place. How 
can you expect to conduct a sales-talk and sales-demonstra- 
tion without giving the customer negative suggestions, 
unless you have your own goods arranged in a pleasing 
and orderly manner? 


There are three common types of salesmen: 


The first class are the spick-and-span salesmen who are 
naturally orderly, and who keep their goods ready to sell 
the customer the moment he enters their sample rooms. 
The second class are the men who have learned to keep 
their lines of samples: separate, because they have lost 
many sales on account of carelessness, and Mother Ex- 
perience has taught them how to impress the buyer. 

The third class are the men who ultimately lose out, 
or who make a precarious living at selling on the road, 
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because they cannot, or will not, display their goods to 
advantage. 

It is true that merchants make some allowances for a 
busy salesmen, but this does not excuse YOU from doing 
your utmost, at all times, to keep your stock in order. 

If you try to sell a ‘fussy’? merchant who likes to see 
well-displayed goods, and he turns you down, you can in 
many cases blame it on the fact that your goods were not 
displayed as he wanted to see them, or because your 
samples did not appear to good advantage. 

You cannot expect to make sales without preparation 
of samples. A well-arranged sales room is one of the funda- 
mental necessities for successful wholesale selling. 


Three Vital Selling Points 


Three of the things necessary to make a sale where a 
large trunk line is carried, are: Reputation of your house, 
either understood or which can be demonstrated, your 
own persuasive powers, and the condition and display of 
your samples. If any of these principal things are lacking 
the goods may not be sold. 

We will take it for granted that you are or will be work- 
ing for a good establishment and that you have cultivated 
your personality through this course; then the only other 
necessary condition to selling goods is the appearance 
and quality of your sample line. © 

Proper care of samples is necessary. Even though the 
arrangement of your goods is perfect, and they have 
quality, you are up against a hard proposition if you at- 
tempt to sell a customer with a soiled display line. 

Few merchants will buy from a soiled sample, for the 
reason that the salesman is expected to show his goods at 
their best, and if the sample does not iook good, the mer- 
chant will hardly be able to get a correct visual image of 
what the goods will be like. 

Even the most careful salesmen find that packing and 
unpacking samples day in and day out is sufficient to wear 
out the sample stock. If you are careful with your goods, 
and do not let them become soiled quickly, you will have 
better chances to make a good sales demonstration. 

Your sample line is your stock in trade. In many cases 
it is not possible for the house to furnish new samples. 

Vol. III—4 
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Even if the house can furnish you with clean, unworn 
samples, there is seldom a reason why it should. You are 
sent out with a line and are expected to take care of it. 

With care on your part, you will be able to make your 
sample line last until you are given another by the house. 
You will usually get a new line of samples when a new 
season’s stock is ready. Make your line last until you are 
sent a new line. Care on this point will add to your self- 
esteem, selling efficiency, and give you a better standing 
with your firm. 


Care of Samples 


You may think that your duty to your house consists 
only of selling a large amount of goods. This is not all, 
however, there are many things that enter into proving 
your worth. You will succeed best by being an all-round 
salesman. What your house wants more than sales is 
profit on the sales you make. As we have stated before, 
a house can be put into the bankruptcy court through 
inefficient selling and extravagant salesmen. 

If you do not make a profit for the house, you will soon 
be out of a selling job. If you are extravagant, if you 
damage your samples, if you misrepresent your goods, 
if you make sales that do not stick, if you fail to render 
service to your customer, you are a loss and not a profit 
to your firm. 

A salesman who is honestly seeking to earn more will be 
as sincerely interested in seeing that the house gets its profit 
as he is in seeing that he gets his salary and commission. 
You can help your house get its profit by keeping your 
sample line in good working order and condition. 

The disorderly salesman never makes a real success. 
The merchant is a busy man, and if you do not conduct 
your sale without any unnecessary loss of time, and with 
no lost motion, you will not get that same merchant to 
listen to you again. 

If a man does not deserve efficient treatment, he is not 
worth selling; and your’ customer reasons that if you do 
not make yourself a good handler of your samples, you have 
not spent much time studying your merchandise, and he 
are from your competitor’s salesman when he needs new 
goods. 
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It gives a man a sense of pleasure to buy from a salesman 
who appears to know what he is about. When you hire 
a plumber, you expect him to know how to repair pipes; 
when you hire a blacksmith, you expect him to be able to 
shoe your horse; when you hire a chauffeur, you expect 
him to know how to run an automobile. 

The merchant expects the salesman to know his business, 
and, if there is anything that tends to show that the sales- 
man is not completely efficient, the merchant loses faith 
in that particular salesman even though the salesman may 
have some ability in other ways. 


Making Your Samples Attractive 


. When the average merchant steps into a well arranged 

sample room, and sees that your goods are laid out in an 
orderly manner and are pleasant to the sight, the first 
step in the sale has been made. 

We have said that the merchant must be induced to buy 
your goods. If you put your goods before him in an 
attractive manner, he will be more likely to buy, as his 
sense of sight has been appealed ;to ina pleasing manner. 

Therefore, if you want to make the most of your samples 
in selling the customer, have your sample room in good 
condition when a customer steps into it. 

After you have sold a buyer, get your samples in shape 
for the next merchant. Have a system, and do not throw 
your samples around “any old way,” but put them where 
you will know you can instantly find them, and keep them, 
as far as possible, in the same order at all times. 

By keeping everything in order, you can get any partic- 
ular sample without losing time, and the thing that may 
bring a customer to a quick decision is the confident 
way in which you select patterns for his approval. He 
will have confidence in you when you know your goods. 

Knowing your goods means knowing their order, and the 
ability to put your hand on any sample requested and giv- 
ing its price per piece, per quarter dozen, per half dozen, 
per dozen, etc., is what makes your sales ‘demonstration a 
success. 

It gives you real enthusiasm and self-confidence, when 
you know you appear to advantage before the customer. 
You can appear to advantage if you know how to handle 
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your goods so they will impress him. Do not let your 
sample room become cluttered-up, for if you do you will 
not be able to make the best kind of an impression on the 
buyer. 

Halt an hour spent in getting your sample room ready for 
a merchant may bring you double the order you would get 
without having taken such care, or may clinch an order 
where you did not have much chance at the start. Business 
men are alive to good Salesmanship, and if you merit their 
business, you will get it. 


Showing Value Through Proper Handling of Samples 


Show that your samples have value by the way you 
handle them. If you have a diamond, you are not careless 
of it when in a crowd. If you have a fine suit, you do not 
sit down on the curb to see a circus parade go by. If 
you have a fine hat, you take care on turning windy 
corners not to let the wind blow it up the dusty street. 

Accidents may happen in spite of all precautions, but 
your general attitude is to protect the things on which you 
have spent money, and which you think are valuable. 

You convey an idea of value to your customer by the 
way in which you handle your samples. If you respect 
your goods, your method of handling them will show this 
to the merchant. One of the best methods of making value 
seem high is to give your goods the same careful handling 
you would a fine piece of silk or a fur coat. 

Through the study of this Instruction Course, you will 
gain a complete understanding of how to handle the buyer 
and what to say, and how to say it. Suggestions that will 
help you sell your goods can also be had from other experi- 
enced men in your line, and from wholesale men in general 
that you will meet on the road. Keep your eyes and ears 
open, and always profit by good advice. 

It is not a good idea to have the customer pick up sam- 
ples promiscuously. He may soil or disarrange them. When 
you want him to feel or examine an article or a piece of 
goods, put it in his hands. Keep his attention on one 
article at a time. 

Let a man look over a line in the way he wishes and he 
may not buy. He will not get strong impressions. Show 
your goods to the customer, as far as possible, in regular 
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order; but do not offend him at any time. If he wants 
to look at a certain sample, it is usually well to try to sell 
him a quantity of goods of the same kind as that sample 
then and there. 

A customer can best be made to think as you do about 
your goods, if you show him and sell him one article at a 
time. Few men can get a number of impressions at one 
time. Make an impression with each sample if you would 
sell it. When you have the order or refusal of a customer on 
each sample it is time to proceed to the next; but not be- 
fore. Sell goods in order always. 


The Sample Room As An Aid in Selling 


You can sell a customer easier when you have him with 
you in your sample room as he is then brought directly 
into contact with your personality, without interference of 
outside forces. You can induce a merchant to buy your 
goods better when your suggestions are given without his 
mind being distracted by waiting on customers, by telephone 
calls, by questions from clerks, etc. 

If you have him with you, in a quiet sample room, with 
your goods laid out carefully, and if you know the princi- 
ples of salesmanship as outlined herein, a sale should result. 

If on the other hand you do not get a fair and square 
chance at him, but try to show goods with outsiders looking 
on, or without having his whole attention, there is much 
more difficulty in making the sale and the sale will in all 
probability be lost. 

The best way is to get the customer to see your goods, 
under good and favorable conditions; and the sample 
room which you will rent in each town is “‘your store” 
where you will sell the largest possible amount of goods 
on that trip. 

Do not make selling goods unnecessarily hard for your- 
self. If your line is a good one you can sell it, when you 
have a man’s undivided attention; but it may be impossi- 
ble to sell when he is constantly being interrupted. 

Each time a merchant is interrupted it is necessary that 
you bring his attention and interest back to your goods, 
before you again proceed. It is a psychological fact that 
much mental energy is required to hold attention; and this 
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increases in direct proportion to the number of interrup- 
tions. 

Every time your customer’s attention is called away 
from your merchandise, he gets something new to think 
about, and it is harder for you to make the sale than it 
would have been if you could have prevented the inter- 
ruption. Successful salesmen know how to keep the cus- 
tomer’s attention on their line. 

If you would sell a man, keep his attention on your 
goods and services. Never mention competitor’s goods 
unless he himself brings them up. The sample room is 
your place of business, and you should see that it helps 
you sell goods. It will help you sell goods if it is kept in 
good condition and used to the largest possible extent in 
dealing with buyers and merchants. 


Selling and Displaying Samples at the Customer’s 
Place of Business 


We urge you to get a sample room in any town or city 
where you intend to do business when you carry a large 
line of goods, but do not depreciate the value of going out 
and hustling up trade. 

Many of the most successful salesmen pack leaders in 
sample cases, and go out after the merchants, get them 
interested, sell them all they can from their sample cases, 
and then get the merchant to go right over to their sample 
room with them; or make a definite appointment, and when 
the merchant visits the sample room, he can often be in- 
duced to place a large order. 

It costs valuable time and also dollars to rent and hold 
a sample room for any length of time and you should 
work doubly hard to get a merchant to buy your goods 
when you have one. You are out to make a profit above 
all expenses, and you can only do this by selling your 
merchandise. 

Your firm knows that it is easier to make sales when you 
make the right use of sample rooms, and it expects greater 
results than would be the tase if you were to visit the cus- 
tomers in their stores. The sample room, when rightly 
used by a real salesman, such as you can certainly become 
through this study, saves time and makes it possible to 
sell more goods each trip, and enables the firm to cover a 
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larger territory with a smaller number of better paid 
salesmen. 

One of the most important assets of a traveling sales- 
man is “time.” His minutes can be turned into “golden 
eagles.”’ It is therefore necessary that he use every minute 
to the best advantage. He will be making proper use 
of his time if he induces his customers to come to him, 
instead of having to carry his samples or have them hauled 
from store to store or from customer to customer that he 
visits. When a customer comes to see your goods at a 
sample room, either because you have written him or in- 
duced him to come through a personal appeal, he has con- 
fessed that he is a legitimate prospect; and it is your 
duty to sell him to save your self-respect and to add to 
your income. 


Centering the Buyer’s Attention On Your Samples 


An up-to-date lady never puts on a dress that does 
not blend with her features, her eyes, her hat, and her 
ribbons. She does not put on one article of wear when 
she knows it will not be in keeping with her ensemble. 
You should be just as careful to lay out your samples at- 
tractively. If you do this, it will help you make sales. 

Even if you are not a window trimmer, if you use the 
methods of a good window trimmer in your arrangement 
of goods in your sample room, you will sell more mer- 
chandise, because your samples will make that indefinable 
appeal to the buyer. 

You should at all times keep your stock together, in 
much the same way as the retail merchant does. No article 
should be permitted to get out of place. 

Here is the idea: You know that a retail merchant would 
lose a great deal of time and much business if, after an 
article was shown a customer, it was thrown on a pile, 
and the pile occasionally sorted out, and the different 
articles replaced in stock. 

Most of the goods handled in this way would be unfit 
for further display. The articles would be soiled, mussed, 
torn, worn, and pulled out of shape. Use good judgment 
and prevent such a condition in your sample line. 

As we have stated before, keep your buyer’s attention 
on one article at a time. When he is through with a 
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particular sample, and has rejected it or has ordered a 
quantity, take up the next one, putting the previous sample 
back in its proper place in the line immediately after you 
have handed him the new one. 

When a buyer seems interested in a particular sample, 
but does not order it at that time, it is well to lay it aside, 
and bring it up again for further consideration just before 
the end of your demonstration. 

As a rule, leaders should be prominently displayed; 
but there are buyers who will not take an article that is 
seemingly ‘‘pushed”’ on them. They seem to appreciate 
it more when it is held back and only incidentally shown 
to them. 

If you are selling cloth, it is often well to throw it over the 
arm and shoulder to display it. When selling rugs, it helps 
when they are laid out on the floor in different positions. In 
brief, the salesman will show the goods as they look when 
in use. 


Cooperating With the Buying Merchant 


No matter how much your house wants to get rid of a 
certain article, do not induce a customer to take more 
of that article than you know he can sell. If you sell a mer- 
chant ‘‘stickers,’’ which is the term used to designate 
goods that do not sell readily, he will not buy so readily 
from you again, and possibly not at all. He may even 
become a knocker. 

It does no good to say that the buyer should have 
known better. A man ought to know better than to be 
on a dark street where he is liable to be “‘held up.”? Mer- 
chants are in business to sell goods. As a salesman you 
convince the customer that you want to help him make 
money; if you do not do it, you are going to be “left out 
in the cold” in the future. 

Keep informed as to what quantity of goods your firm 
has or can produce of each sample you carry. ‘Then it is 
up to you to push the line of which it has the most stock, 
and then the line of which it has the next larger quantity, 
and so on. 

If you push only easy sellers, and all other salesmen do 
the same, your combined efforts can ruin your house. 
What you are hired for is to make a profit for your firm 
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and enable them to move all of their goods, so they wan 
put out an entirely new line for the coming season. 

It is your duty to see that your customer has a varied 
stock of goods. If he does not have a variety, even though 
he may not appear anxious to buy and you know he can 
sell a certain quantity of any article, you must induce 
him to buy in spite of his objections. He will thank 
you on your return trip. 

He wants to make more money, and when you help 
him do it, even in spite of himself, he will be pleased, and 
will feel you are a friend; and will give you a good order next 
time. 

Competition is keen in wholesale selling, and unless you 
are careful, you may turn in a large order to your house 
mostly made up of leaders or “‘short-profit”’ goods, and as a 
result the order will show but a small profit, or possibly 
no profit at all, in view of the selling expense attached to it. 

What you should do in order to be sure that you earn 
your salary and commission and expense money, is to sell 
a varied line of goods to each customer. Then you can 
feel confident that your sale has been a profitable one. 
That is Salesmanship. 

Protect your house, protect your customer and add to 
your own income by doing the right thing. You can then 
be sure of success, because success in selling is based on 
being square with all your connections. 
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SELF-QUIZ OR SELF-ANALYSIS PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY TESTS 


1—DO I PACK MY SAMPLES SO THEY WILL: NOT BECOME LOST, 
MUSSED, TORN, OR BROKEN? 


2—DO I SELECT A LIGHT AND AIRY SAMPLE ROOM, IN A REPUTA- 
BLH HOTEL, WITHIN EASY REACH OF MY TRADE? 


3—DO I LAY OUT MY SAMPLE STOCK AS CAREFULLY AS A GOOD 
RETAIL MERCHANT DOES HIS? 


4—DO I KEEP MY SAMPLE ROOM CLEAN, AND LAY OUT MY STOCK 
IN REGULAR ORDER? 


5.—DOES MY SAMPLE ROOM IMPRESS MY CUSTOMER WITH MY 
SALESMANSHIP ABILITY? 


6—DO I LAY OUT MY GOODS SO COLORS WILL BLEND, AND SO 
THAT THE ASSORTMENT WILL APPEAL TO THE BUYER'S EYE? 


7.—DO I HANDLE MY SAMPLES WITH SUCH CARE THAT I CONVEY 
AN IDEA OF VALUE TO MY BUYER? 


8—DO I GO OUT AFTER POSSIBLE CUSTOMERS WHEN THEY DO 
NOT COME TO ME WITHOUT A PERSONAL CALL? 


9.—DO I REALIZE THE VALUE OF MY TIME, THAT I AM AN EX- 
PENSE TO MY HOUSE WHEN I DO NOT GILT BUSINESS, AND 
THAT I MUST WORK LOYALLY TO SUCCEED? 


10.—DO I SELL THE GOODS MY HOUSE WANTS SOLD, YET CONSIDER 


THE INTERESTS OF MY CUSTOMER BY NEVER OVERSTOCKING 
HIM? 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN 
ANSWERS 


1—STATE WHAT YOU CONSIDER THE MOST IMPORTANT POINTS 


TO BE CONSIDERED WHEN PACKING SAMPLES IN YOUR CASES 
OR TRUNKS. 


2.—OUTLINE THE REASONS WHY A TRAVELING SALESMAN NEEDS 


A SAMPLE ROOM IN WHICH HE CAN SHOW HIS CUSTOMER 
HIS GOODS. 


3—WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF A CUSTOMER DID NOT COME TO 


YOUR SAMPLE ROOM AFTER HE HAD BEEN INVITED BY LET- 
TER OR TELEPHONE? 


STUDY UNIT NUMBER THREE 
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LESSON NUMBER FOUR 
OVERCOMING COMPETITION 


COMPETITION AND THE SALESMAN 


S a salesman, you will want to get all the business 
A you can. Some of this business must be taken 

away from competing salesmen. Competition is a 
natural condition in business, as well as in Nature. 

Even animals compete against each other, the stronger 
one often eating the weaker. This condition is often 
referred to as the “survival of the fittest.” The same 
general condition holds true in business; if one competing 
house cannot manufacture or produce the same quality 
merchandise as cheaply as another, it will sooner or later 
go down before the more efficient manufacturer. 

As we have said, animals compete for the right to live. 
This same condition is true among plants. Did you ever 
walk through the woods and see a number of small trees 
and plants trying to get a foothold? Most of these trees 
and plants are crushed or crowded out by the feet of men 
and animals, and by other stronger trees and plants; 
others survive and take their place in the general makeup 
of the forest. Business may be compared to a forest, in 
that new, live, efficient method firms are constantly taking 
the place of decaying and out-of-date firms who are unable 
to withstand competition. 

We would not send you out in the field of selling with- 
out warning you that it is possible to lose much business 
because of competition. We wouldnot have you to think 
that your competitor will make it easy for you to secure 
and retain trade. We do, however, expect that you will 
meet conditions as they are, and out of existing conditions 
develop into a most efficient salesman and thus survive and 
come out ahead in the race for business. 

In athletic contests, a number of runners start out 
together. Only one can win, perhaps, but those who fail 
to win in the first race may become capable of winning 
in the second, third, or fourth. 

It will be seen, therefore, that even if you have failed 
to land one customer, if you have failed to make one sale, 
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if you have failed in one position, such a condition is no 
reason why you cannot still make good. Bea man, a real 
man, determined to survive; come back and start over 
again, if necessary, with renewed will, and you will make 
success yours, just as surely as the oak grows from an acorn. 


How to Overcome Competition 


While it is of interest that competition is an active prin- 
ciple of Nature, and that its action can be noted in business 
and in all life, what you as a salesman are most interested 
in, is the way of overcoming competition as it relates to 
Salesmanship. 

Knowledge of your goods, persuasive power, determi- 
nation, good judgment, personality—these are the things 
that have much to do in determining whether or not you 
will be able to overcome the arguments or suggestions of 
competing salesmen, and to induce a customer to buy 
your goods or service, instead of letting that customer 
buy of the other salesman. 

It isand willbe your duty to sell every possible customer, 
and it is certainly good judgment to get all the business 
you can. 

You are not going to compete with all other salesmen; 
you are only obliged to compete with those who are selling 
your line of merchandise or a similar line. Inasmuch 
as this is true, it is your first duty to confine your efforts 
to learning your own goods and then to learning all you 
can about your competitor’s goods; not merely for the 
purpose of being able to talk about them, but to be able to 
overcome any objections to your merchandise advanced 
by a customer who seems to favor a competing line of goods. 

As a general rule, do not mention competing goods un- 
jess the customer brings the matter up; then say as little 
about the competing line as possible, consistent with effi- 
cient salesmanship and the sale of your own merchandise. 

The salesman who is worthy of the name and who is 
trained and capable of producing results, will not let com- 
petition hold back his progress, whether this competition 
be honest or dishonest. He will go out after the business, 
and get it. There will be times, it is true, when he will 
have to well consider and lay his plans to overcome the 
effect of competition in his territory, but he will not be 
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afraid of it; he will use it as an aid in making more and 
better sales. 

One attitude to assume, is that the more salesmen there 
are in your territory, selling lines similar to yours, the more 
business there is in your territory, and the better it is for 
you. It is evident that if you can outsell and out-serve 
the competing salesman, you will get most of the business 
into your order book, where it rightfully belongs. 


Confidence and [ts Value in Handling Competition 


Fear is a destroyer of confidence. You cannot overcome 
even a small amount of competition unless you have 
confidence in yourself, your goods, and your house. Master 
your fear of competition, and you will overcome it. 

If a large number of salesmen are traveling your territory 
with lines similar or very similar to yours, it will be found 
that there is, or there is not, sufficient business in that 
territory for all. If there is not sufficient business in the 
territory for all, make the other fellow stop selling, through 
the use of better salesmanship on your part. You are, or 
can be a character-builder and a positive-personality. 
As a capable, efficient salesman, you must not be overcome. 

You realize that business life is a battle of brains, and 
in business life, men and not cowards are rewarded. To 
fear competition, instead of learning your goods and your 
house-service so you can overcome it, is the mark of a 
coward and a business-backslider. 

When once you start out to handle a line of goods, 
sell it. Perseverance is the secret of success in Salesman- 
ship. Courage is the beginning of selling ability: it enters 
into the creation of interest, the demonstration, and 
the close of the sale. 

No salesman ever developed into a strong-willed man 
without the spur of competition. You cannot succeed as 
you should, if you do not have something to overcome. 
If your line of goods is right, and the service of your house 
is right, then overcome any timidity and sell in spite of other 
salesmen. 

Ultimately you will have the other fellow’s customers, 
and at the same time hold your own, if you work harder 
than he does. Even though you do not win them all, you 
will be able to develop your own trade, and make inroads 
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on his in a legitimate manner, if the customers see that 
you have confidence, self-respect, and that you keep their 
interests in mind. 

The harder a “‘row you have to hoe” in the beginning, 
the stronger your will and mental equipment will become, 
and the easier it will be for you to make real success yours. 
Many salesmen who are earning from $1,200 to $1,500 a 
year, think they are up against a difficult situation, because 
they have to compete with many other salesmen, earning 
about the same amount. When they earn $2,400 a year, 
they work just as hard to get their share of the business 
from other salesmen earning similar incomes, but do not 
consider it so difficult. When they begin to earn $4,000 
or $5,000 a year, or more, they forget that there is such a 
thing as competition or hard work in the business world 
and their only thought is to go out and get their share of 
the business. 


Using Competition as a Means of Increasing 
Business 

Your competitor salesmen are helping to educate the 
trade in buying a certain line of goods. You indirectly 
help them and they indirectly help you. The stronger 
man and the hardest worker necessarily gets the most 
business, but you are all of value in making possible a 
large volume of business in that territory. 


Competition is constructive. When you almost sell a 
customer, and he afterwards buys of another salesman, it 
it quite possible that you did most of the selling. You were 
not strong enough or did not havea sufficient number of the 
right arguments and suggestions to induce him to buy. 
The other salesman came along, and induced him to buy, 
because he perhaps made an appeal or gave him a fact 
about the goods that you did not know. Get the point? 
If you had known the use of your goods as you should have 
known them, and if yourappeal had been but alittle stronger, 
the customer would have undoubtedly bought of you. 

The same is true of some of the sales you make. Another 
salesman has prepared the ground, and you go in and get 
the business, almost without effort. You will see to it, 
then, that you pick up any business the other salesmen 
cannot or do not close and that you leave none of yours 
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to be picked up by them. Thus, you will legitimately 
increase your income at the expense of the other salesmen 
in your territory, and at the same time, prevent loss of 
business through competition, while seizing every advan- 
tage it gives you. 

Competing salesmen spur you on to greater efforts. If 
you are “‘letting well enough alone,” developing your trade 
slowly and as efficiently as you think possible, and another 
live-wire salesman enters your territory, you should “get a 
moveon you,’ speed up and increase your volume of business. 
Unless you do, the competing salesman may take much of 
your trade away from you. 

As a matter of fact, it is difficult to determine just how 
much goods can be disposed of in a given territory, until 
a number of salesmen, who compete against each other to 
the limit, get into it and develop the trade, and create new 
business. Necessity knows no law; but hard work, when 
directed by brains, will overcome the severest competition. 


How to Build Up the Customer’s Confidence 


One of the rules most difficult for the ‘‘beginner Sales- 
man”’ to learn, is not to “knock” a competing line. Every- 
thing good or bad you say about your competitor’s. goods 
helps to advertise him, and if you are zealous in telling the 
customer of competing merchandise, instead of confining 
yourself entirely to selling your own product, your customer 
may think you do not know your own goods, or that you 
know them and feel they are inferior to those sold by your 
competitor. You cannot induce a man to buy your mer- 
chandise by deprecating the value of other lines. 

Don’t “‘knock,”’ but show by comparison and description 
how and why your line is the best value for him. Talk 
about the merits of your goods. One of the best ways to 
eliminate competition from the customer’s mind is to show 
him that your goods are such a good value, that you are 
indifferent to competition, and that it will be to his interest 
to stock a line of goods that has the unquestionable merit 
of yours. 

As a matter of fact, salesmen do not knock another line 
unless they fear it, and the customer will get the impression 
that competing goods are better than yours, if you convey 
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the impression that such goods are causing you much 
thought and attention. ; 

Another thing that should be considered is that you will 
not be able to do justice to your own merchandise, if you 
spend your time talking about the other salesman and his 
line. Keep your mind on your own business. It is foolish 
to consider that there is any need to fear competition when 
there is so much business to be secured from the territory. 
When you lose a customer to another salesman, which may 
occasionally happen, instead of throwing up your hands 
and crying “I quit,’’ better clench your. fists and say,“I 
fight.” 

Spat a little stiffening into your backbone, so it will not fall 
apart when another salesman takes a customer or two away 
from you. Gooutand retaliate. Get some of his business. 
You have the success qualities in you. You are, or ought 
to be, stronger competition to the other salesman than he 
istoyou. You are aman, and a capable salesman; assert 
yourself, overcome the competitor, and get the business. 

Nothing will take the place of hard and efficient work 
insalesmanship. If your competitor seems to be a stronger 
salesman than you, work harder than he does; if he is a 
hard worker, know your line better than he knows his; if 
he has more personality, more courage, more enthusiasm, 
more initiative, develop yourself along these lines until you 
can give him a hard fight. It will not be long before he 
quits or compromises by taking an easier competitor to 
fight against, generally in a different territory. 


How to Hold on to Old Customers 


The time will possibly come when one of your good, 
steady customers will leave you, and buy from another 
salesman. When this happens, keep calling on him, and 
be as friendly as possible, and don’t let it make any outward 
difference in your personal treatment or friendship for him. 
Be a man, and take your medicine. He will understand 
and appreciate your attitude, and he will know that 
friendship that will not let a dollar be the determining ele- 
ment, in its continuance, is worth having. Stay with him 
—you will surely get his business again, sooner or later, 
and will hold it on a firmer basis than before. 


Do notact likesome retail druggists, or otherstorekeepers, 
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who, when they find that a former regular customer and 
one that they knew by name, is no longer buying cigars or 
other goods from them, take it as a personal insult and 
refuse to speak to the former customer. It might well be ° 
that the customer had moved out of the neighborhood, and 
could hardly trade there, except when he was in the neighbor- 
hood on business; yet, the store-keeper has made himself 
so objectionable that the former customer will now go out 
of his way even when in the neighborhood, to buy goods 
at another store. 

When a customer stops buying from you, even tempora- 
rily, do not beg him to come back. If you do, and he does 
come back, he will want still better treatment than you 
gave him before, and possibly treatment and concessions 
that he is not entitled to, or cannot be given. Let him 
buy of your competitor. Let him understand that you 
believe he will want to buy from you on your next trip or 
call, when he has found out for himself, by using the com- 
petitor’s goods, that your goods are superior and give 
greater satisfaction, or that your service is better. 

If he has stopped buying from you because you did 
something that was not quite right, or because your goods, 
prices, or service were not satisfactory, make amends. He 
is entitled to a square deal, even though he does not buy 
another dollar’s worth of goods from you. By showing 
him that you had no intention of taking advantage of him, 
you may put the matter in a different light, and by the 
time he is ready to order again, he may decide to buy from 
you. 


How to Avoid Antagonizing Your Customers 


Avoid antagonizing your customers. It is not good 
business to show resentment at any time, unless by so doing 
you can actually sell a man that you could not otherwise 
sell. To begin with, the salesman must learn to control 
himself, andnot fear competition. However, a thoroughly 
capable and experienced Salesman will find it necessary to 
handle a customer rather roughly at times. It takes a jar 
to sell some men and hold them to the line, and you should 
be able to give them that jar if it is needed; but it takes 
experience and acquaintance with men to make such a jar 
bring a friend and an order instead of making an enemy. 
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When a customer buys from a competitor, continue to 
call on him, and each time you call, leave him something 
to think about that is complimentary to your goods or 
service, and he will be thinking about coming back to you. 
It might be well to write him a good letter of the proper 
business nature to emphasize the fact that you are still his 
friend even though he is not your customer. He will 
appreciate your interest, and you can sell him again in time. 

As asalesman, you will learn tocultivate the friendship of 
and really come to like your customers, and will really be 
interested in them and their success. When you eall or 
write, you will have their interests at heart, and will want 
them to do business with you because you believe it will 
be to their advantage as well as to your own. 

Mutual benefit is the foundation of successful selling, 
and when you want your customers to profit or benefit as 
well as yourself, you are sure to convey this feeling to them. 
When you are doing business with them, you are keeping 
them away from a competing salesman who may not have 
their interests at heart. 


How to Sell and Hold the Trade of a Merchant Who 
Has Been Buying from a Competitor 


The salesman will make it a regular practice to induce 
merchants to substitute his goods for the goods of another 
firm. Thisisright and proper, and nothing can be said 
against it when it is done strictly above-board and on 
business principles. 

If a merchant is carrying a competitor’s line, and your 
line is just as good a value, if not better, sell the merchant, 
and get him to push your line, exclusively if possible. 
However, you want to say nothing that will at a future 
time be used against you. For instance, if you tell and 
seemingly prove to the merchant that he can handle your 
line to greater advantage, and sell him on vhis appeal, if he 
finds that there is a disadvantage or no advantage gained, 
he will soon tire of you and your line, and give his future 
business to another salesman. 

Here is & case in point: Suppose you induce a merchant 
to change to your line of goods because you give him a lower 
price. It may be that the only reason you gave him this low 
price on the first order was to get him started with you. 
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He bought only because your price was lower. When you 
raise your price again or when another salesman comes 
along and offers him a lower price, he will change again. 

What you must do, to make all sales of a permanent 
value to you, is to induce a merchant to stock your goods 
because of their merit and your salesmanship, and not 
because of a lower price. Then it will be far more difficult 
for another salesman to sell this customer and substitute 
his goods for yours. 

It does not make for permanent business and repeat 
orders to induce a merchant to buy your line through 
representations that it is similar to another line that he 
might be handling, and just 1s good, unless it actually is. 
If your line will not give the same, or better satisfaction 
than another, which sells at the same price, and shows the 
same margin of profit, you cannot expect repeat orders from 
the merchant. 

Staple goods, especially, grade and sell according to fixed 
values. If a can of peas is worth fifteen cents at retail, it 
should sell for this amount; if another can is worth eighteen 
cents, it should sell for that price. You will see that it 
will hardly be profitable in the end for you to sell a mer- 
chant canned peas that should retail for fifteen cents a can 
on the plea that he can sell them for eighteen cents, because 
the customers do not know your brand. Quality goods for 
standard prices is the only sure and permanent basis in 
selling. 


Comparing Use and Value of Goods 


When making comparison of your goods with the goods 
of competitors, tell the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. Make no statements that the customer will dis- 
prove through his experience with your goods. Tell the 
truth and you are doubly sure of building a permanent 
business. Give the customer credit for having at least a 
fair amount of common sense. He can usually tell when 
you are honest and whether he can with confidence buy your 
goods. Compare the strong points in your goods, point 
for point, with those of your competitors. 

Do not make the mistake of trying to show the good 
points of your competitor’s product. Neither should you 
knock the competitor’s merchandise. When a merchant 
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is considering buying goods, he wants to know their value 
and strong points; points that will help him seil them to 
his customers. 

It is assumed, of course, that you are representing a good 
reliable concern whose goods or service is right. Such 
being the case, you will not worry about the advantages 
other goods have over yours. But you will pay great 
attention to and make a careful study of the strong points 
in favor of your goods. Then, you can sell them on their 
merit and in the face of competition. 

Loyalty to your house demands that you spend your 
entire time in arguing for your own merchandise and not 
in knocking or boosting the merchandise of another house. 

Use your strongest points for comparison. Remember 
that you must know the facts about your goods in order to 
do this. If you have these facts ready, and your person- 
ality is right and your house is right, you will sell more 
goods than the competing salesman. 

Common sense demands that you will not attempt to 
answer an important objection to your goods with an un- 
important argument. Meet objections with superior 
arguments. Use judgment in selecting the points to fit 
the characteristics of each customer. 

When a customer really makes a point that you cannot 
completely answer and overcome, pass lightly over the 
point, tell him casually that you will return to it later, or 
frankly acknowledge your inability to answer it. Then 
drive home the points you actually have, so he will forget 
the objection which he made. 

The salesman who conducts himself as though he were 
an engine full of clinkers does not make great headway. 
But, if he conducts himself as though he were an engine 
with a strong fire of enthusiasm, producing “live” steam, 
he wins in spite of all objections. 


How to Help the Merchant Sell Your Goods 


Some houses back up their salesmen with special service 
to the customer. In some cases the customer almost 
becomes a part of the house itself, so far as mutual help- 
fulness is concerned. 

If you are so fortunate as to be employed by a firm that 
strongly appreciates that its customers’ interests are its 
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own, and acts accordingly, you will have an added advan- 
tage in selling goods. We will take it for granted that you 
are working for a regular wholesale house; that you have 
been hired because the house believes in your selling ability, 
and that you know you can sell and can win in spite of 
obstacles. 

Where the house does not supply the service you feel 
your customer should have, you can to a great extent 
overcome any such disadvantage by your personal service. 
By taking an interest in every customer, they will become 
your strong business friends. 

When one merchant has a good idea, you can pass it on 
to another merchant, who is not directly his competitor. 
For instance, if a customer in one town has an idea, you 
would hardly give this idea to another customer in the 
same town, unless the originator approved of it. It might 
be all right to suggest the idea to a customer in another 
town, if it would not in any way conflict with the originator. 

Judgment on your part, and a sense of fairness, will guide 
you against making mistakes in this matter. Do not be- 
tray a customer’s confidence. It is usually best to ask a 
customer if you can pass an idea he is using along to an- 
other. In most cases, the ideas will be of such a nature 
that you can pass them on without endangering your 
customer’s interests. 


Selling Against Low Priced Goods 


We have gone into detail on the reasons why you should 
never cut prices in the lesson on “GETTING THE 
QUOTED PRICE.” We have told you that price is 
hardly to be considered in buying quality goods. There 
will be times, however, when your competitor’s goods will 
have equal merit with your own, and when this is true, you 
will naturally try to find out some way in which you can off- 
set the lower competing price by greater service. This 
can be done. 2 

Keep your wits about you and when a competitor is 
selling cheaper than you are, sell your personality, your 
intelligence, your personal service, along with the value in 
your goods. 

When you can help a merchant resell your goods, even 
if your price is somewhat higher than your competitor’s, 
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you can induce him to buy of you; for what the merchant 
wants is to get his profit, and to obtain it as quickly as 
possible, consistent with satisfaction to his customer and 
safety to himself. 

When a salesman keeps his mind alert, and tries to render 
service, he will find ways and means of actually increasing 
the satisfaction he can give the customer. It will often 
pay you to help a customer work out a plan for selling 
your merchandise. Some houses have standard selling plans 
which they can supply to their customers. - 

It is sometimes proper and advisable to help your cus- 
tomer dispose of some competitor’s goods in order to pro- 
vide more space on his shelves, and incidentally, more 
capital to purchase your goods. Such plans and help 
rendered should be a side issue, as a rule; and should not 
be allowed to interfere with your actual work of selling. 
Work hard to help any merchant, however, when you see 
that your efforts will be result-securing. 


Securing Business by Ability—Not Bluff 


You should be able with the help of these lessons to go 
out and face any kind of conditions in selling your goods 
or service, and make good. There is a class of salesmen 
who get on for a time by “bluffing,” but once they are 
found out, they are discredited, and lose their positions and 
their influence among the houses of good standing in their 
territories. 

It is much easier to sell goods on merit, than it is to work 
day and night, trying to find ways and means to ‘get by” 
on a “bluff.’”’? A salesman must be short-sighted indeed if 
he attempts to attain success through such practices on 
either his house or the customer. 

No matter what line of goods you sell, you are going to 
face competition, sooner or later. It is true that some 
lines of goods have only a small amount of competition. 
You will, however, find that as a rule the orders for such 
goods are being taken by clerks, “‘order-takers,’”’ and would- 
be salesmen, instead of ¢reative salesmen, and their earnings 
are correspondingly low. 

It is right that this should be. To the victor belong 
the spoils. Ifa man is not willing to actually win success 
regardless of conditions, he is not deserving of a real reward, 
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There is a saying that “if a man will not work, neither shall 
he eat.’”’ It is based on sound principle. If you must 
work to eat, you must work harder to win a big place in 
the business world. 

Successin meeting competition is the result of the exercise 
of your physical muscles and mental qualities. When you 
have learned to recognize the need of persistent application 
as a means to permanent success, you will be willing te 
fight it out along the right lines if it takes years to do it. 

The spirit of American business men is to die fighting 
rather than to give up. It is easier for a machine to rust 
out than to wear out. When a man is active in mind, 
body and will, he is living a complete life. He backs up 
his knowledge with action and reliability. Let your watch 
word be “Work,” and not “Bluff.” 


What Kind of a Salesman Are You? 


First of all, are you a real man? Have you backbone? 
Can you prove it by the sales you make? Can you prove 
it by the competition you overcome? Are you sure you 
are worthy of success? It is impossible for any man to be 
worthy of success unless he will pay the price in hard work, 
study, and the sacrifice of unnecessary pleasures. 

Get a “good line” on yourself. While you must know 
your goods, it is also necessary that you have a thorough 
knowledge of yourself; for it is upon knowledge of your own 
ability that you are going to build the personality that will 
admit of no competition strong enough to break your spirit. 

Keep your spirit above everything else. Keep your 
health. Make yourself a strong animal. On this you can 
base success. Learn to enjoy a fight. If you know how 
to fight, you will enjoy a fight when you are in it. 

Our ancestors went out and hunted for the sake of the 
hunt. Big game was trailed for the sport of it. The 
salesman who learns how to sell, how to read human nature, 
how to mix with customers, and adds to this a great liking 
for selling, will make good in spite of all obstacles. 

Life is a fight. Competition is the salesman’s game. 
When a hunter goes bear-hunting, he endeavors to trap or 
kill the bear. What would you think of a hunter that let 
the bear trap him? If he did not know how to shoot, he 
had no business going after the bear: if he knows how to 
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shoot and has his gun loaded for big game, he has no busi- 
ness running to cover the first time he sees the bear tracks. 
About all that most alleged salesmen see of competition 
is the bear tracks, and then they become nervous and 
scared. Hardly the proper attitude for a MAN to take. 
Do not get scared at competition. Fight it when you 
meet it; but always fight and overcome it in a fair way. It 
has been done, it is being done and you can doit. Unless 
you start now to equip yourself with a knowledge of how 
to acquire a broader mind, a more congenial nature, and 
stronger arguments, you will not be able to meet and 
overcome competition in the most effective way. 
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SELF-QUIZ OR SELF-ANALYSIS PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY TESTS 


1—DO I GO OUT AFTER BUSINESS WITH THE REALIZATION THAT 
WHILE OTHER SALESMEN IN MY LINE MAY BE IN COM- 
PETITION WITH ME, I AM ALSO IN COMPETITION WITH THEM? 


2.—DO I HAVE CONFIDENCE IN MY HOUSE, MYSELF, MY GOODS, 
AND THEREBY MAKE MANY PROFITABLE SALES IN SPITE OF 
COMPETING SALESMEN? 


3.—DO I USE MY COMPETITORS TO HELP ME EDUCATE MY CUS- 
TOMERS TO THE VALUE OF MY GOODS? 


4—DO I SHOW THE CUSTOMER THAT MY GOODS ARE BETTER 
THAN THE COMPETITOR'S WITHOUT RUNNING DOWN THE 
COMPETING HOUSE, SALESMAN, OR GOODS? 


5.—DO I TREAT A DESERTING CUSTOMER AS A FRIEND, AND AS 
A SHEEP TEMPORARILY LOST FROM MY FOLD? 


6—DO I CONTROL MYSELF SO THAT A CUSTOMER DOES NOT SEB 
THAT I AM DISAPPOINTED IN LOSING HIS TRADE? 


7.—DO I URGE MY CUSTOMERS TO AVOID SUBSTITUTING INFERIOR 
GOODS FOR MY SUPERIOR GOODS WHEN DEALING WITH THEIR 
TRADE? 


8—DO I_ HELP A MERCHANT MOVE MY GOODS ONCE THEY ARE 
ON HIS SHELVES? 


9—DO I HAVE THE COURAGE TQ FACE STRONG COMPETITION 
WITHOUT WEAKENING, AND AM I TRAINING TO OVERCOME 
ANY COMPETITION WHICH I MAY MEET? 


10.—DO I PROVE BY MY WILLINGNESS TO MEET COMPETITORS’ ARGU- 
MENTS THAT I KNOW MY GOODS AND BELIEVE IN THEM? 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN 
ANSWERS 


1—WHAT ARGUMENTS WOULD YOU ADVANCE IF A MERCHANT 
SAID HE COULD BUY A SUIT OF CLOTHES FOR $16 WHERE YOU 
MUST ASK $22 FOR YOURS? 


2.—OUTLINE SEVERAL QUALITIES YOU NOW HAVE OR MUST DE- 
VELOP TO OVERCOME COMPETITION. 


3—HOW WOULD YOU PROCEED TO CLOSE A CUSTOMER, WHO RE- 
TAILS TO WELL-TO-DO PEOPLE, WHEN HE SAYS HE WOULD 
JUST AS SOON USE A CHEAPER LINE OF GROCERIES AS HB 
WOULD YOUR BETTER LINE? 


STUDY UNIT NUMBER THREE 
LESSON NUMBER FIVE 


SALESMAN’S RELATION BETWEEN PRODUCER 
AND CONSUMER 
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LESSON NUMBER FIVE 


SALESMAN’S RELATION BETWEEN PRODUCER 
AND CONSUMER 


FIRST STEP IN PRODUCTION AND SELLING 


N order to show clearly the salesman’s relation between 
I the producer and the consumer, let us assume that you 
are the inventor of some good marketable product, and 
that you wish to put this product on the market through 
your own ability and resources. 

First, you might manufacture your own invention in a 
small way and then go out and sell it to the consuming 
public. As you have something with merit, customers 
increase in number, and soon you cannot both manufacture 
and sell your product. Then you hire one or two salesmen. 

You continue as the manufacturer because of your su- 
perior technical knowledge, and your salesmen become 
middlemen between you, the manufacturer, and the con- 
sumer, who is the purchaser. 

Your customers like your invention. They tell others. 
Others buy. Your salesmen also bring your invention to 
the notice of a larger part of the buying public, and through 
persuasive argument induce more and more people to buy. 

Soon you have more orders than you can fill through 
your own efforts, and you hire mechanics and helpers to 
manufacture for you, while you devote your time and atten- 
tion to supervising the men who are making your product 
and the men who are selling it. 


Relation of Wholesaler, Retailer, and Salesmen to 
the Manufacturer 


Now you have a force of men engaged, and it is necessary 
that the orders continue coming in to keep them busy. 
Hence you hire additional salesmen. Then these addi- 
tional salesmen produce still more orders, and the demand 
for your product becomes so heavy that you feel you can 
still further increase your sales and profits by no longer 
selling to the customer direct. 
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You then send your salesmen out to sell to the retailers, 
and you hirea Sales Manager to oversee their work, while 
you yourself become an executive. 

As your product becomes more widely known, and as 
your cost of production as well as selling decreases, you 
decide to sell your product to the wholesalers and let them 
in turn sell it through their salesmen to the retail trade. 

You make the wholesalers a price sufficiently low so that 
the retailer can make his usual profit, as he will buy his 
goods from the wholesaler or jobber at the same price he 
paid you when he was dealing with your salesmen. 

The wholesaler usually handles a number of products. 
He can handle your product without materially increasing 
his overhead and selling expense, and therefore his profit 
on each article is generally less than the profit of the pro- 
ducer and retailer. 

Your increased efficiency in handling the manufacturing 
and selling ends of your business makes it possible for you 
to sell your product through salesmen to the wholesalers 
at a price that will show you a fair and just profit and at the 
same time allow the wholesaler a profit when his salesmen 
in turn sell your product to the retail trade. 

Now you have come to a point where you can expect 
results from the wholesaler, who in turn sells your product 
to retailers in quantities in keeping with the demand among 
the consuming public. 

The principle here is the same as it is in your manufac- 
turing plant, where you hire a Superintendent whom you 
hold responsible for the results obtained by Department 
Heads under him. The Department Heads in turn demand 
results from their Foremen. The Foremen, then, demand 
that the workmen under them be efficient and maintain 
quality and quantity production. 

In your Sales Department you demand results from your 
Salesmanager; he demands results from his salesmen; the 
Wholesaler demands results from his salesmen, and the 
Retailer in turn demands results from his salesmen. 


Business as a Cycle of Profits and Service 


The cycle of business is the producer, the man or firm 
from which you buy your raw materials; the manufacturer, 
which in the above case would be yourself and your sales- 
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men; the wholesaler or jobber and his salesmen; the retailer 
and his salesmen; and, finally, the ultimate consumer, the 
customer who actually uses the product. 

Of course, you may sell direct to the ultimate consumer, 
as you did in the beginning; but when your business grows 
in size, and your overhead expense increases, selling direct 
may result in decreased sales and increased production 
costs, or your organization may not be big enough to 
properly take care of distributing your product to the 
consuming public. 

Again, you may sell directly to the retailer, who will sell 
to the ultimate consumer, the customer, through his sales- 
men. ‘Then, further, you may sell to the wholesaler, who 
will sell to the retailer, who in turn will sell through his 
salesmen to the ultimate consumer, the customer. 

While it is true that this cycle is not difficult to under- 
stand, many elements enter into perfect completion of 
the business cycle: 

(1) The salesman who sells you the raw materials to 
manufacture your product is a middleman between the 
producer and yourself. 

(2) When you manufacture and sell your product, you 
become the middleman between the producer and the 
composite-consumer, which is composed of the wholesaler, 
the retailer, and the customer. 

(3) To the wholesaler, the manufacturer and the pro- 
ducer are the composite-producer, and the retailer and the 
customer become the composite-consumer. 

(4) The retailer, on the other hand, considers the 
producer, the manufacturer, and the wholesaler the com- 
posite-producer, and the customer the consumer. 

Usually the consumer does not give the matter much 
thought. In a vague way he knows that the product has 
gone through different hands, but could hardly tell you 
whose hands it went through. 

He would consider, however, if he studied the subject, 
that the producer, the manufacturer, and the wholesaler, 
were the composite-producers, and that the retail merchant 
was the middleman. 


The Relation of Profit to Service 


A salesman should know the forces that produced the 
Vol. II—6 
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goods, how they were brought to their present stage of 
perfection and salability, and also where they will ulti- 
mately be consumed. He should locate himself in the 
arrangement and be able to argue from both standpoints 
to be a real success. 

He should know where the raw materials came from, 
how they are manufactured, whether they are handled by 
wholesalers or jobbers, how to help the retailer meet his 
problems in selling them, and what reasons will impel the 
ultimate consumer to buy. 

The salesman should always keep in mind that the aim 
of salesmanship is to make a profit and render service. 
The customer wants satisfaction, and will pay for it once 
he is convinced that he is going to benefit by a transaction. 

The salesman, through his direct contact with the cus- 
tomer, is often held responsible for any dissatisfaction, and 
the salesman will personally suffer for any service his 
house fails to render a customer he has sold. 

The Producer, Manufacturer, Wholesaler, and Jobber send 
their salesmen out after the business. The buyer or mer- 
chant, on the other hand, is always waiting to be sold. How- 
ever, he will hardly seek an article that he does not even 
know he needs, but which will be of use to him and show 
him a profit, if he buys it. 

In many cases it has not occurred to the buyer or mer- 
chant that there is such an article on the market. The 
salesman may be likened to a bridge over a river. He 
connects his employer with the buyer in much the same 
way as a bridge connects the two banks of a river. 

The merchant or buyer is looking for the right goods at 
the right prices. The salesman is endeavoring to sell his 
good value products at a price consistent with fair and 
reasonable profit resulting for himself and his firm. 

A good salesman takes pride in doing business with the 
customer for the benefit of his employer, knowing that 
both parties will profit and be satisfied with the result of 
the transaction he is engineering. 


Improvement in Methods of Seiling 


Less than a score of years ago most salesmen always 
endeavored with all their powers to fill up the shelves of 
every merchant with whom they did business, with their 
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goods. They did not care whether or not the customer 
disposed of the goods bought. They were only interested 
in selling a large bill and getting the highest price for each 
article sold. 

Today such methods would be considered as bordering 
on highway robbery. The salesman at that time felt that 
when the order was booked, the goods shipped by his firm, 
accepted and paid for by the purchaser, his full duty to 
himself and his house was done. 

The average old-time salesman did not consider he had a 
duty to the purchaser. His principle was to ‘‘Let the 
buyer beware.”’ Old-time salesmen took advantage of their 
customers because selling was not much above horse- 
trading in ethics. Such salesmen got business all right, 
but they neglected to build for the future. 

Keen competition, however, forced a change. The sales- 
man improved and his employer improved. Today only 
the cleanest and right principled men are wanted in the 
selling profession. There is no room for the “overload your 
customer” type of salesman, or for the “horse-trading’”’ 
type of salesman. 


The Modern Salesman 


Nowadays, while the salesman is out for the largest 
possible orders, and the largest income possible, he also 
takes into consideration the needs of the customer. 

Now we have the jobber co-operating with the manu- 
facturer, the manufacturer co-operating with the wholesaler 
or jobber, the wholesaler or jobber co-operating with the 
retail merchant, and the retail merchant standing behind 
his goods in dealing with the ultimate consumer, his cus- 
tomer. 

The retailer, because he usually has a more limited capital 
than the manufacturer, cannot guarantee his goods as a 
rule unless he has such a guarantee from the manufacturer 
and wholesaler. 

The manufacturer who does not line up with the principles 
of Salemanship will not make the best progress. The live 
manufacturer not only works to secure the dealer’s orders, 
but many of them plan and carry out advertising and selling 
campaigns that insure the retailer will sell his product 
quickly and profitably. 
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In specialty lines, it is mainly the manufacturer who 
advertises and creates a demand for his product. In staple 
lines it is usually the retailer who does the advertising. 
Luxuries may be advertised by either the manufacturer, 
the wholesaler, or the retailer. 


Developing a Demand Where None Existed 


In many cases the demand for the goods must first be 
developed. If an article becomes well-known, competition 
isa naturalresult. Other manufacturers put “just as good”’ 
unadvertised products on the market. Unscrupulous manu- 
facturers may even go so far as to attempt to imitate the 
name or trade mark, but such attempts usually result in 
failure. 

The consumer will buy the product that is brought to 
his attention in the most forcible manner. Advertising 
is important in thus bringing an article to the attention of 
the buying public. 

Publicity advertising pays the Lig manufacturer. He 
sells his product by keeping it before the public. Uneeda 
Biscuit is an example of where an ordinary article of food has 
been turned into a specialty through a name and a package. 

The retailer, if left to his own resources, will only handle 
an article so long as there is a demand for it, unless he is 
called on at regular intervals by Salesmen selling the article. 

He will also change to another similar article which he 
can buy at a lower price if his customers will permit him 
to sell them a product “just as good,” and unless specialty 
salesmen call and sell him regularly. 

Publicity advertising is done to get the ultimate consumer 
to demand a certain line of goods or service, and to refuse 
substitutes. 

As soon as a product becomes well advertised, and meets 
with a heavy demand, others enter the same production 
field in competition with the original manufacturer. 

Hence it is that a manufacturer must keep his product 
before the consumer at all times, and stimulate the public 
demand so the buying public will ask for his product. 

It is not sufficient that a market be developed; it must 
be maintained against legitimate and illegitimate compe- 
tition. 
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The Relation of Advertising to Salesmanship 


All the civilized countries of the world use advertising to 
a remarkable degree. Much of their civilization rests upon 
advertising. 

Advertising is a part of Salesmanship. Advertising has 
made many a fortune for the manufacturers who were far- 
seeing cnough to stand behind a good product. 

Other manufacturers have lost fortunes because their 
product was not up to a high quality standard, or because 
they attempted to create a demand for an article in a way 
that did not induce the public to buy. 

The famous ‘‘Sunny Jim” ads of years ago is a sample of 
a tremendous advertising failure. It was fine publicity. 
Everyone knew Sunny Jim. Nearly a million dollars were 
spent in introducing him to the public. 

But the ads lacked ‘“‘reasons why” we should eat the 
same breakfast food Sunny Jim ate. You can therefore 
be sure that manufacturers’ advertising pays only when 
carefully done, with full knowledge of why the public should 
use a product and how to get them to use it. 


Business Magazines 


Business magazines are good for the salesman and the 
business man. They stimulate thought. They give work- 
-able plans. They tell what others have done and are doing. 
They tell not only of the selling end of the business, but 
also of the producing end. 

Successful business men write for these magazines, and 
hence it is that much valuable general and specific infor- 
mation is contained between the covers of these business 
journals. 

Methods that have succeeded are explained in minute 
detail; the reasons for failures are also set forth in a clear 
manner, so the manufacturer, the retailer, and the salesman 
can guard against making mistakes. 

The better grade business magazines employ specialists 
who gather and classify ideas and plans for business im- 
provement. 

System, the magazine of business, which is one of the 
ei thorities, is a clearing house for efficient business methods. 

Printers Ink is another magazine that is full of meat and 
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will give the average saleman and the business man many 
ideas for the improvement of his own business. 


Trade Journals 


Almost every line of business has Trade Journals. Such 
magazines are full of technical and general information 
concerning the particular business it represents. 

A salesman’s trade journals would tell of Salesmanship, 
etc. The advertising man’s trade journal tells of Adver- 
tising. The hardware dealer’s magazine talks hardware 
and hardware salesmanship, advertising, etc. 

A technical magazine usually has articles by men who 
are well known in that line, on the selling of the product, 
as well as points of interest and value concerning the actual 
line. 


The House Organ 


A house organ is published for the benefit of the salesmen 
and customers of a house. The larger firms in the country 
publish these magazines for the improvement and general 
information of the employes of that particular house or 
for the trade. 

Some of these magazines are weekly bulletins. Others 
are monthly, quarterly, semi-annual, or yearly magazines. 
A house organ is published to help sell goods. It is a 
printed salesman. 

The house by this means keeps in closer touch with the 
salesman and the customer, and endeavors to keep enthusi- 
asm at a high pitch over the goods or service it sells. 


Perpetuating the Demand 


From the manufacturer’s point of view the most impor- 
tant thing is the creation and continuation of the demand 
on the part of the consumer. A continuous demand for a 
product means successful business. If the demand falls off, 
the profits are less. 

The progressive manufacturer does everything in his 
power to back up the customers who buy of him with plans 
and ideas and advertising that will help them move his goods. 
He wants them to prefer to sell his goods. 

They prefer to sell his goods when they sell them easier 
at a profit and the making of a quick profit is even more 
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important than a large profit. It is more important to a 
dealer that he sell goods quickly than that he make a big 
profit on an individual sale. 

Usually it is better for him to make a small profit and 
make two or three or more turnovers than to make the 
same profit through only one turnover. 

This is true because if he is only making a small profit on 
each turnover and makes a large number of turnovers, he 
is rendering the customer greater satisfaction or giving a 
smaller price and building for the future. 


Service and Profit 


Suppose, for instance, that Brown & Company has a 
capital of $12,000, only $3,000 of which can be invested in 
actual goods with a salesman. 

The scientific salesman will sell Brown & Company 
$3,000 worth of goods that move quick. Brown & Com- 
pany will make a profit of ten per cent and sell the goods 
out in thirty days after delivery. 

It took, say, a month to take the order and have the goods 
in Brown & Company’s hands. Now if this operation can 
be repeated three or four times a year, and because of quick 
movement of the goods, thirty or forty per cent profit 
will be made by Brown & Company. 

On the other hand, the salesman might have put in a 
stock of goods that it would take a year to sell, thereby 
tying up Brown’s capital. 

The goods that took a year to sell might make a profit 
of twenty per cent, but Brown has made more money by 
selling four stocks on the same liquid capital. 

True, less profit was made on each stock, but a greater 
profit was made on the year’s sales, and it is the yearly 
profit that counts. 

It is in ways such as these that the scientific salesman 
is able to co-operate with his customer and, incidentally, 
make four profits instead of one. 


Relation of the Salesman to the Advertising 
Department 


Every large manufacturer in the country maintains an 
advertising department. Sales are promoted by any num- 
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ber of means, which are usually worked out by the adver- 
tising manager and his assistants. 

Newspaper and magazine advertising is important. 
Show cards, window displays, and premium schemes are 
used in many instances. 

A progressive salesman will learn everything he can from 
the advertising end of the business. He will get many of 
his best arguments from the information he obtains from 
this source. 

The advertising department has usually classified the 
objections of the customers, and the progressive salesman 
gets much valuable information from the advertising 
department. 

Know every piece of advertising literature and sales 
literature that will help you sell your line of goods. Even 
a competitor’s advertising will help you. 

Suppose a customer gets a circular letter from your firm, 
and commences to talk with you about it. You are going 
to be embarrassed if you have not already read it yourself. 

If the customer finds out you have not read it, which the 
chances are he will, you are not going to close him very 
easily, as he will think you do not take sufficient interest 
in your business. And he will be right in his thoughts. 

Keep on the job. Learn all you can about the business 
of the advertising and sales department. Qualify yourself 
to take a position as advertising manager or sales manager. 

The sales manager and advertising manager should sleep 
in the same business bed. They should think together, 
and exchange their experiences. They should work out 
plans together. 

Certain success will come to a firm whose sales manager 
and advertising manager are in close touch with each other, 
and who work harmoniously together to advance the firm’s 
interests. 


The Prepared Selling Plan 


Some Manufacturers and Wholesalers have a definite 
plan of moving their goods, to be presented to the retailer 
by their salesmen. You, as a trained salesman, realize 
that the customer is interested chiefly in profits, and if you 
are selling to the wholesaler or retailer, you will govern 
yourself by the attitude of your firm in this regard. 
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You will push your firm’s selling plan, which will produce 
the business and make your customer money, rather than 
to only tell him of your merchandise. 

Even if the price on the goods seems high, and even if the 
quality is not of the best, the customer will be interested 
in your goods if you show him that he can re-sell them 
at a profit. 

In case the plan for selling is good and effective, the 
customer will forget about the price of your goods, and buy 
them because you show him he can make a quick turn-over 
and a sure profit on them. 


Getting Point of Contact 


Know the point of contact with each customer. Know 
the relative importance of the points you possess. Presen# 
Buch points in logical order. 

If you try to sell goods, when you should sell the plan of 
re-selling them; if you try to sell goods when you should 
sell service; if you try to sell service when you should sell 
price; if you try to sell price when you should sell the plan; 
you are not using real Salesmanship. 

Get the point of contact. Then present your points 
in the order of their importance. Goods cannot be sold 
on talk alone. Persuasive argument should also be used. 

Goods are sold because of your recognition that you hold 
a responsible position as middleman between the producer 
and the consumer, and by talking to the consumer of the 
producer’s interest in him. 

Also talk of your firm’s desire to serve him, either as to 
moving the goods after he has them so he can make a quick 
profit, or by giving him an especially attractive price, or 
by enabling him to build up a reputation for quality goods. 


Co-operating With the Customer 


Many manufacturers and wholesalers do not attempt 
to create a demand on the part of the consumer. This 
means that many salesmen are handling goods that are 
not advertised. 

The house often assists such salesmen by putting out 
“special deals’? and quoting lower prices which show the 
merchant more profit. At times a larger package is put 
out for the same price. 
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When your goods are not well known through an adver- 
tising campaign or a special selling plan, it is up to you 
to help your customer move them. 

It requires real Salesmanship to depend on yourself 
and your own abilities and help the customer sell your 
goods so you can re-sell him. Making good in this branch 
of salesmanship means large earnings for the salesman. 

Here is where personality becomes so important to the 
salesman. If you can convince the customer that you 
are willing and able to render him distinct personal aid in 
re-selling his goods, you can make many profitable sales 
and earn an extra large income. 

You must co-operate with the customer in selling your 
goods. Gather up ideas and plans from all sources, pref- 
erably those that directly apply to your own line, and help 
the customer with such sales plans as you have found 
have paid other merchants in his line. 


Encouraging Your Customers to Advertise 


If your firm does not advertise, your customer should. 
Induce him to use his local or county paper to help him 
move your goods, when selling outside of our large cities. 
Help him with ideas, and if you have the ability, write 
an ad for him. 

You can give him the outline of a circular letter, and tell 
him just what class of trade he should appeal to, suggesting 
how to get the names to send the letter to. 

When you see an ad of another dealer that might appeal 
to your customer, or that will in your estimation give 
him ideas that will help him to move your goods, clip it out 
and send or take it to him. 

Especially seek for ads which feature your own products 
or which can be changed to feature them. Do what you 
can to find out if a particular ad paid, and analyze it so that 
you can discuss with the customer the particular arguments 
that made it pay; and whether it will pay him to use it in 
his locality. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers have usually a number of 
advertising display cuts on hand; cuts that are used in 
making up catalogs, price-lists, etc. Procure such of these 
as may be of use to your customer. 

He can return them to you by mail if necessary, or you 
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can get them the next time you call, to be turned over to 
another customer in a different community. 


It is even advisable to help a customer move a competi- 
tor’s line, if by so doing you will be enabled to sell him 
your own goods. Ifa customer is stocked up with the goods 
of another firm, and you help him get rid of them, he is in 
your debt, and he will usually reciprocate the favor. 


The Value of Observation 


Be observant. Watch the window displays of all your 
customers. When you see an attractive display, make a 
note of the outstanding features of it. 

Get pictures or drawings that show your goods promi- 
nently displayed in windows and stores, etc. 

Tell your customer such facts about window trimming 
as might be of use to him. Compare notes with him. Get 
him to use your ideas and give you his. Draw him out. 

Selling plans that have made good in one town can be 
used in another. If a plan will not fit a town, work it over 
until it does. A successful scheme always has elements 
that may be of use to your customer. 

Help him find out how he can use a good plan. Write 
a complete outline of any successful sales plan you know, 
and turn it over to your trade when it will help you win 
business. 


Making Friends 


Make friends with the retail salesmen. Real friends 
will push you. If you convince them that pushing your 
product is helping you, they will push your goods. 

You are the middleman between the producer and the 
consumer. You are important in the business scheme. 
Increase your importance by making useful business 
friends. Be of service to others and they will return your 
interest with gratitude. 


Learning From Others 


Learn from the experiences of others, as stated in the 
lesson on Education and Experience. You will succeed in 
proportion as you learn without having to suffer for mis- 
takes. 
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If you read trade papers and business magazines, if you 
read articles and books on salesmanship and advertising 
and other subjects that will help you in your business, you 
can expect to have a constant stream of practical ideas 
to give to your trade. 

You will be able to evolve many original sales arguments 
and develop sales plans for moving your goods once they are 
in the hands of the wholesaler or retailer. 

The smartest men in business write for the trade papers. 
The brainiest men in the country are putting their experi- 
ence and knowledge where you can use it, if you are will- 
ing to dig it out of the business and trade magazines and 
papers. 


Using Discretion in Giving Help 


Your desire to help the dealer should be a commonsense 
desire. But don’t overdo it or risk his displeasure. You 
are not running his business, and you should therefore 
not destroy any of his initiative. 

You should be a teacher of efficiency. You should show 
him how. You may have to help him considerably at first, 
but you should show him you have many important 
things to do, and that he must learn to depend on himself. 

Of course, you will advance new ideas from time to time, 
but after the first successful plan is put over, let him think 
up the ideas and depend more on himself for execution. 

Get him to help himself. If he learns to depend on you 
instead of on himself, he will soon be a millstone around 
your neck. Then he ceases to be a profitable customer. 


Enthusing Your Trade 


Enthuse your customer so he will become a live wire 
himself. Let him understand that you believe he has 
brains, initiative, and the ability to win by his own efforts. 


Make him feel that when you render him service it is 
only to put him in line with the most progressive methods. 
Encourage him to take:a trade paper or a business maga- 
zine if he is not already doing so. 

These will give him ideas of value. He will thus be stimu- 
lated to further endeavor. Make him feel he is a live man, 
@ progressive man, that he is athirst for knowledge and in- 
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formation that will increase his busines, and bring him 
greater profits. 

He will live up to your ideal of him. He will learn to 
stand on his own feet. If he won’t, taku care to keep him 
off your back. You don’t want to carry a dead weight. 

Once you set a thick headed customer on your shoulders, 
he may be like Gulliver’s old man of the seas. This old 
man asked Gulliver to carry him across a shallow stream. 
Gulliver complied with his request. 

When they got to the other side vhe old man refused to 
get off, as he said he could not walk on his own legs. When 
Gulliver tried to put him off, he squeezed his legs and choked 
the unfortunate Samaritan. Finally, Gulliver had to hit 
him on the head with a stone to get him to unloose his 
grip. 


Developing Your Judgment 


Use judgment in offering help to move goods. Some 
men, even though they need your help, will refuse it, feeling 
that accepting assistance is the same as admitting that they 
are not able to take care of their own business. 

Every man prides himself on his own ability to succeed 
without outside aid. Almost every business man considers 
that he has all the elements that make for success in 
business. A man often hesitates to admit that he is not 
able to make his business a suceess on his own original or 
acquired ideas. 

Do everything you can to help when you are sure you 
will not be rebuffed, but proceed with great care, 
as it may cause you some trouble to straighten yourself 
out if you are once rebuffed. 

Make a business friend of your prospect or customer. 
Get his respect and confidence. Then as friend to friend 
you can induce him to adopt ideas that will help him in 
business. 


Helping Yourself 


You, as a salesman, may lose your initiative and power 
to conquer by too much help from the house, in much the 
same manner as the customer will lose his creative ability 
if you give him too much help. 

If the house does all the work, you become an order- 
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taker. If you produce the business, mainly because the 
house has done all the preparatory work, you may be 
sure you are not as good a salesman as the man who has to 
fight every inch of the way. 

Just because you are making good, do not stop studying. 
You may be making good on the last salesman’s or your 
house’s reputation, instead of your own. 

Suppose, for instance, that the last salesman on the terri- 
tory had a reputation for integrity; that he had convinced 
the customers that the house is honest, and that he had a 
personality that developed the confidence of his trade in 
himself and his line. 

You follow him, after he has been promoted, and the fact 
that you represent the same house gives you an immediate 
respectful hearing. 

It may not be your salesmanship that closes these cus- 
tomers. Your predecessor may have so thoroughly taught 
his customers the merits of the goods that they buy on their 
own judgment. 

But, remember, you will lose out in time, unless you can 
build up to the other salesman’s reputation. You will 
progress and increase your firm’s businessin the territory 
if you cause the customers to see and believe that you fully 
measure up to the standard set by the former salesman. 


Your Relation to Both Producer and Consumer 


Keep yourself informed as to your relation between the 
producer and the consumer. In your case the producer 
may be either the actual producer, the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler or jobber, or the retailer. 


Depending on your location in the selling scheme, your 
consumer may be the manufacturer, the wholesaler or 
jobber, the retailer, or the ultimate consumer, the customer 
who actually makes use of the goods. 

Greatest success in selling will come from knowing your 
place in the selling machine, and learning how to think 
and argue in both directions. 

Realize your importance as the go-between of the pro- 
ducer and consumer. You are necessary in the distribution 
of the nation’s products. . 

Keep in mind that your work has real commercial value, 
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therefore conduct yourself in such a way that the merchant 
will respect you as well as your employer. 

If you respect your profession, the buyer will respect 
you, for he will know you are making a success in it. 


What An Employer Expects of You 


The producer sends out a salesman, and he expects that 
salesman to know what arguments will appeal to the com- 
posite-consumer, which consists of the manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, and customer. 

The manufacturer, when he sends out a salesman, expects 
him to understand to a great extent where the raw mate- 
rials came from and how the goods are manufactured, but 
especially how to convince the wholesaler or retailer of 
their value and quality and make the sale. 

The salesman who works for a wholesaler cannot, because 
he carries many articles, know the exact history of each 
article, but he should know, and usually does know, some- 
thing about each article that will be of value in selling it. 

When the salesman deals directly with the retail trade, 
he must lay considerable stress on service and on helping 
the retailer move the goods. 

The buyer has no use for goods unless he can make a 
profit, and if you can help him move them after he has them, 
you will make him a staunch business friend, and a steady 
order giver. F 

Of course, if you work as a retail clerk or salesman, you 
should learn all you can about the individual customers, 
should know what goods you have in stock, where to locate 
them immediately, the demand for them, so you can urge 
a customer to buy NOW and not lose the chance of an im- 
mediate sale. 

You should also understand the customer so you can 
please his tastes and make him feel that you take a personal 
interest in him, so he will want to trade with you again. 

As a retail salesman you will have excellent opportunity 
to develop a personal following. A little extra interest 
in a customer usually keeps him coming back. 


The Composite-Salesman 


It must not be thought that the only kind of salesmen 
are the men who come directly in contact with the cus- 
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tomer. Each element in the business cycle is a complete 
salesman. For instance, the producer is a salesman. 

By producer, we mean the producer and his salesmen and 
his entire establishment. The whole producing end of 
his business, as well as the selling end, represents organized 
knowledge that, makes a salesman in much the same 
manner as the individual is a salesman. 

It is also true that the manufacturer is a salesman. His 
whole organization, including salesmen and inside workers, 
is a composite-salesman. The same is true of the retailer 
and his clerks. The retail organization is a composite- 
salesman. 

As before stated, the cycle of business consists of the 
producer, the middleman, and the consumer. There is no 
need for the middleman in many instances. But in modern 
business he has become an accepted factor because 
of the ease with which products can be handled in going 
from the producer to the consumer. 


The Middleman 


The middleman is not absolutely indispensable, but he 
is valuable, especially where an article has a small price on 
it, and is of general use to the public. 

It would be unprofitable to sell safety-pins, hair-pins, 
hair-nets, combs, brushes, tooth-powder, complexion creams, 
etc., by individual salesmanship. 

When a large number of such small articles are gathered 
together by the wholesale house or jobber, and then sold 
through one man to the retailer, who in turn sells them 
to the customer, the expense of selling borne by each 
article is small, and does not add appreciably to the cost 
of the article. 

Many products, such as typewriters, adding machines, 
cash registers, automobiles, motorcycles, sewing machines, 
etc., are handled by agencies usually established and kept 
in operation by the manufacturer. 

In some cases these agencies are owned and operated 
by a private party, who pays the manufacturer for the goods 
in much the same way as a retailer buys his goods from the 
wholesaler or manufacturer. The agent then sells these 
specialties at an increased price over what he paid the 
manufacturer. 
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In case the manufacturer owns the agency, the sales 
manager of the agency has a number of salesmen under 
him, and these men are responsible not only to the agency 
manager, but also to the manufacturer himself. 

If an individual owns the agency, however, he hires his 
own salesmen, and they are responsible to the individual 
owner. 


Reaching the Consumer Direct 


The United Cigar Stores are an excellent example of 
where a manufacturer has opened stores to retail goods 
direct to the trade. 

These stores are opened, hundreds to a city in a limited 
number of cases, and put in charge of a manager, who hires 
one or more clerks. 

The manufacturer in this instance may be considered 
the producer, and the retailer the middleman, while the 
customer is the ultimate consumer. 

Middlemen, as a rule, tend to increase the price that must 
be charged for goods. Each middleman must have his 
profit. The more middlemen the greater the difference 
is between the price charged by the original producer and 
price paid by the ultimate consumer. 

Middlemen have come to be so numerous in many lines 
that some manufacturers believe it more profitable to work 
out a direct to the consumer retail system. 

The Douglas Shoe stores and the Hanan Shoe Co., 
whose retail stores you will find in every large city, handle 
their own products, and sell direct to the customers. 

Other retailers may carry the goods of these manufac- 
turers, but as their own stores sell most of the stock of the 
manufacturers, definite profits are assured, and the ordinary 
retailer must sell at the same price in competition with 
the companies’ stores. 

All typewriter, adding machine and cash register com- 
panies sell direct to the trade through branch agencies. 

Manufacturers and Wholesalers who handle their own 
goods have a definite market, and can usually tell about 
what demand there will be for their goods. 

They can develop a highly efficient force of salesmen, who 
can sell more goods and render the customer satisfactory 
service. 

Vol: III—7 
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This lesson you have just finished is a most important 
one. Be sure that you have mastered it and that you 
thoroughly understand the salesman’s relation between 
the producer and the customer. 
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SELF-QUIZ OR SELF-ANALYSIS PERSONAL 
EFFICIENY TESTS. 


1.—DO I HAVE A CLEAR VISION OF WHAT I WOULD DO, IF I WERE 
THROWN UPON MY OWN RESOURCES? 


2—WOULD I KNOW HOW TO INTRODUCE A NEW ARTICLE AND GET 
IT UPON THE MARKET? 


3.—DO I SEE HOW A SALESMAN CAN AT THE SAME TIME WORK TO 
THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE PRODUCER, THE CONSUMER AND 
THE MIDDLEMAN? 


4.—DO I BRING TOGETHER THE NEEDS OF THE CONSUMER AND THE 
SERVICE OF THE PRODUCER AND COMBINE THE VARIOUS FAC- 
TORS IN SUCH AWAY THAT ALL CONCERNED WILL BE SATISFIED? 
(THAT IS THEESSENCEOF SALESMANSHIP.) 


5.—DO I KNOW THAT THE CUSTOMER SELDOM TAKES THE INITIA- 
TIVE IN BUYING BUT THAT HEIS ALWAYS READY TO BE SHOWN 
THE VALUE OF A PROPOSITION AND TO BE PROPERLY SOLD? 


6.—DO I KNOW THAT OLD METHODS WILL NO LONGER WIN IN A BIG 
WAY AND THAT THE WIDE-AWAKE SALESMAN ALWAYS SEEMS 
TO HAVE SOMETHING NEW? 


7—DO I WORK HARD ON THE ONE BEST FORM OF ADVERTISING— 
THE GOOD WILL OF THE SATISFIED CUSTOMER? 


8.—DO I COOPERATE WITH THE HOUSE IN EVERY WAY POSSIBLE 
TO MAKE MY SERVICE MORE VALUABLE TO THEM? 


9.—DO I USE MY INITIATIVE TO DEVELOP NEW SALES PLANS AND 
TO DEVISE MORE EFFECTIVE WAYS OF REACHING THE CUSTOM- 


ER? 


10.—DO I KEEP MY EYES AND EARS OPEN, MAKE FRIENDS AND FIND 
WAYS AND MEANS FOR COOPERATING WITH THE TRADE? 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN 
ANSWERS 


1—WHAT IS THE SALESMAN’S RELATION BETWEEN THE PRODUCER 
AND THE CONSUMER? ; 


2—WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPALELEMENTS THAT ENTER INTO THB 
BUSINESS CYCLE? 


3.—WHAT WILL YOUR EMPLOYER EXPECT OF YOU? 


STUDY UNIT NUMBER THREE 
LESSON NUMBER SIX 


‘THE SALESMAN AND THE CREDIT MAN 
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LESSON NUMBER SIX 
THE SALESMAN AND THE CREDIT MAN 


GENERAL USE OF CREDIT IN BUSINESS 


ALESMANSHIP means not only the ability to get 
S ‘business, but also the ability to make a maximum 
number of sales with a minimum of loss through bad 
accounts. Naturally, a salesman’s work is to sell goods. 
If, however, such business is unprofitable because of bad 
credit risks, the firm will suffer, and the salesman will 
sooner or later find himself out of a position. 

It is important that a salesman develop the ability te 
determine if a particular prospect is worthy of credit, and 
if he has the resources or ability that will insure payment 
of his bill on schedule time. 

Practically ninety per cent of all business is done on a 
credit basis. The salesman who does not know when to 
extend and when to withhold credit, will not succeed as 
well as the salesman who can deal with the customer with 
his eyes wide open as to the possibilities of loss as well as 
gain through that particular customer. 

It is just as necessary that a salesman be able to see how 
his house might lose on a sale, as it is for him to see how his 
house will profit. 

The science of salesmanship rests on making a profit, 
but if the customer is a bad risk, he will be an expense and 
not a profit. The salesman who sells such a customer 
loses not only some of his firm’s money, but also the con- 
fidence, and ultimately the support of his firm. 


Getting the Best Risks for Your House 


If you become a good judge of human nature you will 
have an advantage over the salesman who has only a super: 
ficial knowledge along this line. The salesman who can 
accurately judge men will often be able to understand the 
character of the man with whom he is dealing, and will 
refuse credit to a customer who is unreliable and thereby 
save his firm a loss. 

While you do not want to deny credit to a customer who 
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is honest and good pay, you do not want to extend it to those 
who are unworthy of trust. To deny a man credit when he 
does and will pay his account, is to lose his business, while 
to grant it to another who is undeserving may help to put 
your firm in the bankrupt class, and yourself out of a posi- 
tion. 

It is much better for a salesman to refuse new accounts 
from time to time than to cost the firm he is working for 
much worry and loss of money. One test of your sales- 
manship will be in the number of new accounts you secure, 
but in getting new business, give particular attention to 
selling those who will be safe credit risks, and who should 
become permanent customers of your firm. 

Loyalty to your house consists in part in refusing to 
recommend customers for credit that you feel are not safe 
credit risks. 

Much “‘bad risk” business can be handled on a cash basis, 
if the salesman is willing to work harder to land it than 
would be necessary if sold on a credit basis. The man who 
is a bad risk usually knows it, and if you can reason it out 
with him so as to make him your friend, using tact in in- 
fluencing him to do business with you on a cash basis, you 
ney in time develop such a customer into a safe credit 
risk. 


Value of Commercial Reports 


R. G. Dun & Co., the Bradstreet Co., and other agencies, 
publish reports that estimate what a business man or 
firm is worth, and also tell whether the individual or firm 
is considered good pay, slow pay or unsafe. From such 
reports, as well as from special reports received from 
agencies, from lawyers and bankers in his community, a 
good general idea of any merchant’s standing can be 
secured. 

Many trades and professions also have special rating 
books and credit service. National and local credit asso- 
ciations will often help the salesman get accurate infor- 
mation about the man he is selling. You can secure refer- 
ences from the merchant and particularly the names and 
addresses of the firms he is buying from. Furnish your 
house with this information so that the credit department 
can communicate with them if necessary. 
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In handling some lines and under some conditions, you 
should have credit information in your possession at the 
time you call on the prospect. Make your sales on a basis 
that will be approved by your credit department. If it 
becomes necessary to change the credit conditions of a sale 
after it has once been made, the sale will often be lost 
entirely. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers use these reports secured 
through various sources to the fullest possible extent. 

Most good firms have a credit department in charge of 
a more or less expert credit man, and this individual 
usually passes upon the sales of the salesmen. The credit 
man singles out the bad credit risks and wherever possible 
handles them in such a way as to best retain them as 
permanent and safe customers. 

When a business is being run largely on a credit basis, 
the credit man holds one of the most important positions 
in the firm. Upon him, to a great extent, rests the success 
of the business. 

He is the man who is held directly responsible for the 
falling off of profits caused by bad or slow accounts. He 
must have the ability to organize as well as keep in success- 
ful operation the credit end of the business. He must be 
able to determine the standing of any customer of the house, 
and must use all possible means of getting information con- 
cerning new customers who ask for credit. 

The credit man can be of great help to a salesman 
by informing him as to the credit standing of all regular 
customers before the salesman starts out on his trip, as 
well as good prospective business in the territory. 


Co-operation Between Salesman and Credit Man 


As the credit accounts increase, the credit man’s work 
becomes more difficult and exacting. As the salesman in- 
creases his business and sells a larger number of merchants, 
more of them will be doubtful, and the harder it will be for 
the credit man to “‘keep tab” on the new customers. 

The harder it will also be for him to favor the salesman 
and give him the benefit of the doubt. The credit man 
is thrown into a peculiar position; trying on the one hand 
to help the salesman earn his salary or commission and on 
the other to protect the house against bad risks. 
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In the larger organizations the salesman often gets out 
of touch with the credit man and also out of sympathy 
with him. The best way to get along well with the credit 
man is to have an understanding with him. Then each can 
work for the interests of the other. 


The credit man wants good new accounts. He knows 
that new accounts are as important to the growth of the 
business as new blood is to the growth of the human body. 
He is usually anxious to co-operate with the salesman, but 
his job depends on his ability to keep down the loss from 
bad accounts and he is not willing to sacrifice the firm’s 
welfare for the benefit of the salesman. 


The credit man is working for the interests of the house 
as well as you are for yourself. Co-operate with him. Show 
him that you can judge between a good risk and a poor one, 
and he will have confidence in your ability to handle 
credits, and will well consider your recommendation when 
passing on your sales. 

You will not get the credit man’s confidence, however, 
unless you can convince him that you are as much interested 
in selling to the right kind of merchants as he is. 

It is not difficult to get a line on the big dealer, as a rule, 
as he has been established for years and is well-known. 
It is harder to get information about the merchant who is 
just starting in business, or who is running on small capital; 
while he may be honest and have business ability, only 
time will demonstrate this to the satisfaction of the house. 


The Salesman’s Relation to the Credit Department 


Salesmen, as a class, have the impression that the credit 
man does not fully understand the conditions with which 
they must contend to get orders. What if the credit man 
is suspicious? What if he is cautious? The ultimate 
success of your house is a bigger object than a few doilars 
in extra earnings on your part. 

Let the credit man know that you are willing and anxious 
to co-operate with him, and he will be friendly toward you. 
He is as human as you are. He may seem aloof, but that 
is only because other salesmen have taken advantage of 
his confidence, or because he feels that he must be cold if 
he is to be the kind of a thinking and reasoning machine 
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that is necessary to prevent others from taking advantage 
of his house. 

Find out what your house expects of its credit man. Find 
out what it expects of you. Then get together and co-oper- 
ate with each other. The credit man will appreciate your 
co-operation. Let him advise you about your customers. 
You will find that in nearly all cases he will be willing to 
extend to you the benefit of his knowledge of credits, if 
you will give him the opportunity to do so. The credit 
man knows that if you have good judgment he can depend 
on your furnishing him a great deal of valuable information 
about your customer that he could not obtain from any 
other source. 

When you are on the ground, you will learn many things 
about the trade that will give the credit man a better in- 
sight into credit conditions. If you give him the benefit 
of such knowledge, he can better protect the house and you 
will improve your standing as a salesman. Demonstrate 
to your firm and the credit man that you have the ability 
to judge the credit risk of a customer, and sooner or later 
the value of your opinions will be recognized, and acted 
upon. 


Profitable Selling Based on Careful Credits 


The salesman who sends in the most and biggest orders 
is not always the best salesman. Quality of sales is just 
as important as quantity of sales. A sale must bring a profit. 
Profit depends on getting the money for the goods ordered, 
as much as it does on getting the orders. 

If a merchant does not pay your firm for the goods you 
induced him to order, you did not “Sell”? him—you gave 
him the goods. You might as well have thrown them into 
a ditch to begin with. It costs time, effort, and money 
to call on a prospect. If your customer does not pay his 
bill, where is the profit coming from to pay for your time, 
effort, and money expended? 

The interests of the salesmen and of the credit man are 
the same. Both should work to advance the interests 
of the house and both must look forward to the payment 
of the account which insures a profit on the order. 


The value of your services depends entirely on the profit 
you make for the house. Suppose, for instance, that your 
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sales are large, but that you cut prices. Your value under 
such conditions is less than if you refused to cut prices 
and sold less goods. 


As an efficient salesman, you will not cut prices. Neither 
will you accept doubtful business. You will not take an ac- 
count when you know it is a bad risk, yet you will not be- 
come overly cautious and suspicious and not develop a good 
number of good risks into profitable and permanent 
customers. 


Courage and Its Relation to the Salesman and Credit 
Man 


A small number of slow or worthless accounts does not 
necessarily mean that the credit man is doing good and 
efficient work. It may mean that he is stifling the growth 
of the business because he lacks courage and is so fearful 
of making a poor record and losing his position that he 
shuts off the possibility of making many dollars. 

The right kind of a credit man will keep in mind the 
future of the business, and at the same time keep his hand 
on the throttle of the present. If he lacks courage, help 
him get it. Do not attempt to bulldoze him into passing 
credit sales that are unsafe, yet do not let him ruin your 
chances of earning good money because he is not broad- 
minded enough to appreciate that it is better to do a big 
business with reasonable losses than it is to do a small 
business with no losses. 

After all your house is in business to make profits, and 
both the credit man and yourseif must realize this, and act 
accordingly. 

It is usual for a firm to have a well-defined policy of ex- 
tending credit, and you should understand every detail 
of your firm’s credit policy. Then you can protect your 
house, as well as help your customer. 

Your house may grant a seemingly undesirable risk a 
good line of credit because it knows from years of ex- 
perience that the merchant is reliable. Again, a merchant 
may have, or appear to have, considerable assets and yet 
be undesirable to your house. If you are going to get the 
best results for your house, you should learn the standing 
of every customer in your territory. 

It is very often the case that a merchant is a far better 
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risk than reports of various kinds seem to indicate, while at 
times, reports will seem to be most excellent, while the 
risk will be poor. 


Studying Your Customer and His Business 


When you are talking with the customer face to face, 
and when you become well-acquainted with him and 
learn what kind of a business man he is, you will be able 
to gain an insight into his reliability and business ability. 

Then you will be able to give your house valuable 
information concerning him. You can soon tell how he 
should be treated from a credit standpoint. The credit 
man does not come into close contact with the customer 
and as a result he cannot give him credit for what he is, 
or subtract credit when he shows that he is not worthy of 
the consideration given him by commercial reports. 

As you come in such close touch with the customer 
personally, your ideas will be valued by your house when 
you show that your judgment is good and that the credits 
you recommend turn out favorably. You will make an 
occasional mistake, but the percentage of success will be 
in your favor. : 

Through personal contact with a customer, the salesman 
will gain information about a prospect that could not be 
had through the regular channels of information. 

When you are talking to a man, things he says or does 
may influence you for or against him. Mention these 
little things when reporting to your credit man. Your 
firm will appreciate your doing so, and the information 
you give may determine whether or not credit shall be 
granted and the goods you sold shipped. 

The first impressions will go a long way towards helping 
you judge your customer. Observation, reason, and judg- 
ment well used will enable you to recommend for credit 
those who will be safe risks. Your firm will overlook an 
occasional mistake if your general record is good, but it is 
up to you to see that your house does not lose money on 
your sales. 


How To Get A Complete Report On Your Prospect 


Your firm may require that you give a credit report 
on each new customer. If your house requires such a 
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report, it will demand either a general or a specific report. 
Make an accurate report, according to the demands of 
your firm, and be sure to do justice to the customer as well 
as to your house. 

The purpose of the report you make is to supplement 
the reports of the commercial agencies. Your report 
may recommend a good merchant when he is not considered 
reliable by an agency; or, it may result in your firm not 
extending credit to a merchant who is not a good risk, 
although recommended by the agency report. 

The credit department wants your report in order that 
it may use it as an added check on whether or not to trust 
that customer. Submit accurate, trustworthy reports 
to your house. 

Some banks give out information concerning a client. 
Ask the bank where your prospect keeps his account for 
information regarding him. Sometimes you can get 
a line on him in this way. Should you seek a report on your 
prospect from a bank that does not do business with him, 
especially if he is located in a small town, or city, the bank 
may “‘knock’’ him, as it may be prejudiced against him sim- 
ply because he is not doing business with them. In this 
way the report of one bank may serve as a check on the 
report of another. 

Your credit department will want to know how much 
credit your customer has with his bank; if he is using 
part or all-of it, and whether he is borrowing or paying 
off what he owes. I+ will also want to know if there are any 
outstanding notes or judgments against him. 

In case the bank refuses to give you the information you 
want you will endeavor to get it from other sources. You 
will have to get a good deal of information about your pros- 
pect if he is going to buy a large bill of goods from you. 
Usually, as you talk with other salesmen and other mer- 
chants, you can gain information that will be helpful 
to you in making up your report on a merchant. 


Value of Keeping Your Eyes and Ears Open 


When you enter a merchant’s store, look around and de- 
termine if he is up to date. Is his stock in good condition 
and well displayed? Does it look as if his trade is good? 
Do his customers act as if they respected him and considered 
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his judgment good? How does he conduct himself toward 
his clerks, and how do they act toward him? Are his clerks 
hustling, progressive men and women? 

Does he run his own business? If not, what kind of a 
manager has he? Is he a hard worker? Does he drink? 
Gamble? What do other merchants think of him? What 
do your fellow salesmen think of him? 

A merchant who is making a small profit on each sale 
and moving his goods quickly is a better risk than the 
man who is making only one turn-over a year. Find 
out if your prospect devotes his entire time to his business. 
If he has any other business or profession that he follows, 
or any source of income other than what he earns from his 
store, find out the nature of the other source of income 
and its amount, if possible. 

Is he in good health? What is his age? Is he married? 
Has he a family? Does he dress well, and keep his family 
well clothed? It is also a good idea to find out if your 
prospect carries insurance. A man who has good insurance 
can often obtain credit, where a similarly honest and re- 
liable man without insurance would be turned down. 


Determining the Prospect’s Credit in Advance 


Many merchants who will not take offense at your asking 
for references will take offense if you ask for such infor- 
mation after you have made the sale, unless they under- 
stand during the sale that you will arrange the terms 
after the order is taken. It is human nature to want to be 
considered as a good business man, well off financially and 
a good risk. 

As soon as you question a customer’s standing, es- 
pecially if he is well-thought of in his community, he may 
resent it, and may cancel an order already placed. You 
can with advantage determine before entering a merchant’s 
store how much credit you can safely grant him, and just 
about what kind of a business man he is. This information 
can be secured through the various sources mentioned in 
this lesson. 

Sometimes if you let a merchant get the impression, after 
working hard to get that order, that your house may turn 
the order down when it comes to its attention, you are lost. 
There is a possibility that he will cancel the order right 
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then and there, or send in a mail cancellation. You may 
have used all your powers of suggestion, reason and per- 
suasion to get that order, and he may have been induced to 
give the order because you are a salesman of ability, but 
you failed at the finish because of not handling the credit 
matter properly. 

Do not question a merchant’s intentions. Do not 
question his ability to settle the bill. You may in a tactful 
way, if you have not been able to get much information 
about him, suggest that a statement be filled out, in order 
to avoid unnecessary delay, and to put future business 
relations on a solid basis. 

Let him know that you want to secure for him the most 
advantageous terms, and insure your goods coming for- 
ward as soon as possible. If he will fill it out then and 
there, you can send it along with the order so that it will 
receive the promptest attention. 

To avoid delay and the risk of ill will at a later date, 
endeavor to have a new customer fill out the credit state- 
ment before you leave, if your firm handles credits in this 
manner. See that the statement is filled out properly. 
Gain his friendship and let him know that you and your 
firm will take good care of him. Do not under any con- 
ditions force yourself upon him, but get him to feel that you 
are just as interested in your house giving him the best of 
treatment and a first-class rating, as he is himself. 


Determining the Amount of Credit to Allow 


If a merchant has been in business for a long time and 
ins made progress, he is advancing, although his advance 
may be slow. If on the other hand he has been in business 
for years, and is not making good, he may be on the verge 
of failure. 

It is up to you as a real salesman to find out just where 
he stands. Your firm’s earnings depend in part on the 
oe you take, and it is therefore important that you act 
right. 

Your future advancement may depend on the reliability 
of the credit reports you make. Consider the matter of 
credit reports as a sercous matter; you do not want to do 
an injustice to a worthy merchant, nor do you want to rob 
your house. The points outlined in this lesson will give you 
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a thorough understanding of what information the average 
firm wants. Adapt them to your particular needs and 
follow the instructions your firm gives you in connection 
with credits and the basis of making sales. 

If you rightly judge the buyer and use tact in handling 
him, you will not offend him, but will make him a busi- 
ness friend. Tell him frankly that the whole credit system is 
for his benefit. Make him feel that you are doing him a 
favor by getting him a line of credit with your firm. That 
is exactly what you are trying to do, if he is a good risk. 
But do not be patronizing about it. 

Your firm will investigate the merchant’s statement of 
his business condition and will study the report which you 
send, in connection with the reports secured from the com- 
mercial agencies, and will determine the nature and amount 
of credit to be allowed. 

If a buyer is solicited for an order, and nothing is asked 
about his credit standing, he is naturally offended when he 
finds his order is held up or turned down by the house. 
It will be your duty to see that no such untactful, un- 
business-like procedure is followed after the sale is made. 


Handling the Low Credit Rating Customer 


Many small merchants and “poor risk’”’ merchants are 
only too willing to give the salesman a large order, and be 
taken under the protecting wing of the firm’s credit de- 
partment. If you hold such a man down to the limit of 
his credit standing, he must be watched carefully to be kept 
in line. Good salesmanship will enable you to handle 
such a merchant, and you must see to it that he does not 
take advantage of either you or your firm. 

You are morally responsible to your firm for every bill 
of goods you sell, and for the character of the customers 
you recommend to them for credit. No designing merchant 
should be permitted to capitalize his business with your 
firm’s goods. 

Do not risk losing a good customer by letting him buy 
more than your credit man will ship on the terms allowed 
him. Urge such a man in a careful, inoffensive way to 
hold down his bill to what he can actually sell, if he is in- 
clined to buy too heavy. You may have to use strategy 
to get him to do this without his recognizing the real 
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reason why you do not want him to place so large an order. 

Let him give you the order in full before you advise 
him to cut down. You do not know the size of a man’s 
order until you have itin your orderbook. When you have 
the complete order, run over it again with him, “to see if you 
have all the items,’’ and then do your suggesting. Make 
him feel that “‘his big order”’ pleases you, but—go ahead and 
help him cut it down. 


Handling the Unrated and Slowpay Customer 


If a new customer you sell is not known to the house, 
and if your reports and other reports are not entirely 
satisfactory and complete, and he has to be looked up 
specially before shipment of goods; if a merchant you sell 
has an overdue unpaid balance; or, if the order is too large 
it will be held up by the house. If he is not responsible, 
cash must be had before shipment; if he owes the house, 
either a part payment must be made, or the entire account 
settled; if his order is larger than it is presumed he can 
pay for, it can usually be reduced by tactful suggestion. 

The credit man will generally write the customer a friend- 
ly letter suggesting a way out of the difficulty. Sometimes, 
however, it is necessary for the salesman who sold the cus- 
tomer to take the matter up personally. Circumstances 
govern cases here as elsewhere. 

If it is up to you to talk over the matter with such a 
customer, by all means handle him so he will remain a 
friend and customer. If you make a direct statement of 
the reason why the order has been held up, you may 
offend the merchant; but, in some cases, where you have a 
wide-awake business man to deal with, you will offend him 
if you “‘beat around the bush.” 

You will usually gain your point in a roundabout manner, 
by mingling with your explanation some well placed com- 
pliments, a tone of sincerity and a touch of optimism. 

Make the customer feel that you want his business just 
as much now as you did when you took the order. Show 
him that your house must do business with the small, am- 
bitious man, who will sonre day be bigger, just as it must 
with the larger house. 

If he is offended, cater to him. You can tell him that you 
yourself would like to grant him credit, but that the credit 
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department has hard and fast rules that you must follow. 

Whatever you do, stand up for your house and show if 
possible the justice in their policy. Say what you must 
in such a way that it will not alienate the customer, and 
make the order stick, on a cash or part cash basis, if neces- 
sary. 


Doing A Cash Business With Poor Risks 


Most firms allow a discount for cash. Show the poor 
risk buyer that this discount is a profit to him. Let him feel 
that he is following in the path of some successful merchant 
you know who always buys for cash. 


It might sometimes be an advantage to tell the man just 
what you know about credits, and suggest means whereby 
he can bring his business up to a basis where he will be able 
to get credit. If you know your customer is a bad risk, 
sell him for cash only. Talk cash from the first. 

One of the best ways to get a small merchant to give 
you most of his business, when he has been found to be 
reliable and a hustler, and able to pay promptly up to a 
certain amount, is to arrange for the credit department 
of your firm to allow him a small line of credit. 

Then when you call on him the next time, tell him that 
you can let him have a line of credit. He is not going to 
admit to you, as a usual thing; that he does not believe he 
can get credit with your firm. His pride won’t let him. But 
when such an objection is removed, he will be glad to do 
business with you. 

Such a merchant is often an excellent risk, and well worth 
your attention, for as his business increases you will get 
larger and larger orders. He will usually remember the 
consideration you and your firm gave him at the start. 
You can often get such a merchant to do business with 
you on a part cash, part credit basis. 


Selling Reliable Merchants 


A merchant of sound financial standing is not always 
the most desirable customer. Such a merchant will often 
take advantage of his standing to hold up his payments, 
and will be offended if you call his attention to his obli- 
gation. If he has a “‘slow pay” reputation, do not favor 
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such @ man even as much as you would a smaller mer- 
chant who pays his bills promptly. 

Do not try to get orders past the credit man when you 
know they are not safe risks. If the credit man turns 
down your orders, first look for the fault in yourself, not 
in him. Taking it for granted that he ‘‘knows his business,” 
he is helping you hold your job, as you will surely lose it 
if you do not do a profitable business, and business to be 
profitable should show but a minimum of losses from bad 
accounts. 

When the credit man rejects an order find out WHY. 
Ask him why he rejected it; if you made a mistake, avoid 
making the same mistake again. At all times understand 
that you and the credit man are both working for the firm’s 
best interests. If you do not work for the firm’s interests, 
you cannot blame the credit man for being loyal and saving 
it from your disloyal sales. To sell a man who you feel 
will not pay his bill is treason against your firm. It is 
dishonest and unworthy of the scientific salesman. 
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SELF-QUIZ OR SELF-ANALYSIS PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY TESTS 


1—DO I SEEK TO MAKE THE LARGEST NUMBER OF SALES WITH 
THE LEAST POSSIBLE LOSS THROUGH BAD ACCOUNTS? 


2.—DO I CONSULT COMMERCIAL REPORTS WHEN DEALING WITH 
AN UNKNOWN CUSTOMER? 


.38—DO I COOPERATE WITH THE CREDIT MAN, KNOWING THAT 
HE WILL CONSIDER MY RECOMMENDATIONS? 


4—DO I HAVE A CLEAR IDEA OF MY RELATION TO THE CREDIT 
DEPARTMENT AS AN ELEMENT IN THE SUCCESS OF MY 
HOUSE? 


6—DO I KNOW THAT THE PROFITS OF MY HOUSE DEPEND IN A 
LARGH DEGREE ON THE CARE WITH WHICH I SELECT BUY- 
ERS? 


6.—DO I MEDIATE BETWEEN MY CUSTOMERS AND THE CREDIT 
MAN, AS WELL AS PROTECT THE HOUSE FROM BAD ACCOUNTS? 


7—DO I KNOW WHERE TO GO, AND WHOM TO ASK FOR A PER- 
SONAL AND FINANCIAL REPORT ON THE MERCHANT I AM 
SELLING? 


8—DO I KEEP MY EYES AND EARS OPEN FOR ANYTHING AND 
EVERYTHING THAT WILL HELP ME TO JUDGE MY CUSTOMER 
RIGHTLY? 


9—DO I LEARN ALL I CAN ABOUT MY CUSTOMER BEFORE CALL- 
ING, SO HE WILL NOT GIVE ME AN ORDER THAT THE HOUSE 
WILL TURN DOWN? 


10.—DO I SEEK TO SELL ONLY RELIABLE MERCHANTS ON CREDIT; 
AND THEN SELL THE POOR ONES FOR CASH? 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FORWRITTEN 
ANSWERS 


1—WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF THE CREDIT MAN OF YOUR HOUSE 
REFUSED TO GIVE CREDIT TO A RELIABLE, DESERVING CUS- 
TOMER? 


2—WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF A CUSTOMER WHO YOU KNOW IS 
NOT RELIABLE IS GIVEN CREDIT BY YOUR HOUSE? 


8—BRIEFLY OUTLINE WHAT YOU THINK ARE THE THREE MOST 
IMPORTANT FACTORS IN EXTENDING CREDIT TO A CUSTOM- 
ER, 
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LESSON NUMBER SEVEN 
THE SALESMAN AS A COLLECTOR 


ADAPTABILITY OF THE TRAINED SALESMAN 


HE scientific salesman is an adaptable man and he 
is willing to do anything, within reason, that will 
advance the interests of his house. It will be seen, 

therefore, that when he is asked by the house to make col- 
lections, he will realize that he is merely getting another 
opportunity to prove himself competent in the field of 
selling. 

Some salesmen take a negative attitude toward collecting 
accounts that are overdue, or that must be collected in the 
course of doing business. This is not true of the scientific, 
trained salesman, for he fully appreciates that the house 
does business on money, and not on orders. 

He knows that the money that comes from the orders 
he takes is the most important factor in keeping the busi- 
ness going and growing. He also takes pride in his cus- 
tomers, and knows it is not to his credit when sales which 
he makes bring loss instead of profit to his house. 

Thus you, as a trained salesman, will perceive how you 
can help your house to make money. You will not consider 
that your whole duty is to sell goods and deliver personal 
service to the customer; but you will understand that a very 
important part of your duty is to see that your customer 
reciprocates by paying his bills at the time they are due. 

Any “dub” can GIVE goods away; it takes a salesman to 
SELL them. Wehave said that asale is not complete with- 
out permanent satisfaction to the customer. This is from 
the customer’s standpoint. It is just as true that a sale 
is not complete from the firm’s standpoint until the goods 
are paid for in full. 

Consider the spectacle a salesman makes when he has 
sold a bill of goods, and the customer does not pay for them. 
Such a salesman is hardly a credit to his house. In fact, 
such a man is not a salesman in the real sense of the word. 
There will be times when a customer will not pay prompt- 
ly, in spite of all you can do. 
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In some of such cases it may not be because your sales- 
manship ability is weak; but certainly you will do every- 
thing in your power to make such cases exceptional. It 
is hardly fair that your house lose money on your sales in- 
stead of making its just profit. 

In order that your house may make a profit, it is neces- 
sary that the goods you sell be paid for. Thus your firm 
will avoid losing the value of the goods, and you will be help- 
ing your house build on a solid rock foundation of good 
risks. 


Aiding Your House in Collections 


The ambition of the wide-awake salesman is to help the 
house in every way he can. He wants to co-operate with 
every department in the house. He wants the firm to 
see that he is interested in its success, just as much as he 
is in earning his salary or commissions. 

To make sure that the house knows and appreciates this 
attitude on his part, he first finds out what is expected of 
ae and then tries to do even more than is expected of 

im. 

Knowing the value of team-work in the success of any 
business, he helps out the credit man on collections at every 
opportunity. This facilitates the handling of accounts 
overdue, and the collection of money for the order taken. 

Even when the house conducts a credit department, 
and handles most of its collections by correspondence, 
the salesman is able to co-operate to advantage in collecting 
from customers who do not remit promptly. 

You want to make yourself valuable in your field of work. 
The right spirit on your part is to make collections whenever 
it will help your house. 

As we have said, there are some short-sighted salesmen 
who think the house is taking advantage of them when they 
are obliged to collect money. Such salesmen have reason 
to fear the competition of efficient salesmen, who not 
only sell the goods but keep up a high percentage of col- 
lections. The salesman who brings the customer to feel 
responsibility for the payment of goods at the time the sale 
ismade gets greater consideration from the customer 
than the salesman whose whole interest in his 
house seems to be to make the sale and to get his money. 
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When you aid in collecting your accounts promptly 
and tactfully from a customer, you leave him with a feeling 
of confidence in you; for he knows that you are using the 
same efficient business methods on other customers as well, 
and that you are a good business man. 


Confidence Creating Collections 


There is really no reason why you should not and can 
not show the customer, at the time the sale is made, that 
you expect him to pay the bill promptly. That is good 
business, and the customer should know it is the kind 
of business your house does. He will appreciate your atti- 
tude, and in most cases will pay for the goods promptly 
when the bill is due. 

As a matter of fact, when you go to a customer, deter- 
mined to get the money for goods you have sold him; and 
you approach him in a businesslike, straightforward 
manner, he will realize that if there is an apology to be 
made, he is the one to make it. 

He bought your goods. He did not expect you to give 
them to him. He knows that business principles include 
prompt payment when accounts are due. There is therefore 
no reason why you should feel ashamed to face a debtor. 

If he is honest, and has the money, he is going to pay you. 
If he is dishonest, you are honest and therefore will not 
allow your house to lose money on a sale you made. You 
will face him, and force him to pay—by proper and tact- 
ful methods. 

You do not intend that your house shall be embarrassed 
through having put faith in your recommendation of the 
customer, or through the recommendation of another 
salesman, in case you did not make the sale yourself. | 

You may often find it necessary to help the debtor out. 
You will occasionally have to go so far as to work out a 
plan of payment for him. Sometimes even an honest man 
gets into financial difficulties. As a business man your 
customer wants to have a record for being a good risk, 
or he wants to do what is right, or he fears exposure. 

It partly depends upon what type of a man he is. In- 
asmuch as you know more about your customer than the 
house does, from having sold him in the first place and 
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perhaps having made a number of calls on him, you have 
been selected to collect the bill. ~ 

You should appreciate this as an honor. For regardless 
of any existing conditions, when you are asked to collect 
from a slow-pay customer, your firm is depending on you 
and has confidence in your ability to get the money. You 
may be sure that your firm thinks you are going to collect 
the account if it is humanly possible, and in a business- 
’ like manner. 


Handling the Debtor Customer 


It is a matter of pride with successful salesmen never to 
lose money on an account, and the harder it is to collect 
from a customer the greater a compliment they consider 
it when they are asked to make the collection after the 
credit and collection department has failed. 

You can go to the Credit Man, and offer him your help 
in collecting from any of your slow pay customers, and he 
will give you credit for being ‘‘onto your job.” He will 
also give your recommendations more and all possible 
favorable consideration when extending credit to other 
customers of yours. 

He will feel that you will back up your opinion of a cus- 
tomer with the personality and confidence that will collect 
the bill; that you will do it personally if need be, and he 
will consider this in handling your regular trade and new 
business. 

In addition to the advantage to your house, it is a char- 
acter developer and a personality builder for you to collect 
from merchants you have sold. It is also a good way of 
adjusting any little differences and keeping the merchant’s 
trade. 

The oftener you call on a merchant, the greater the total 
amount of business you will do with him. It makes no 
difference whether you are calling to collect a bill, to render 
a service or to make a sale. If you sense your opportunity 
as a salesman you will sell a man a bill of goods at the same 
time you collect his account. 

You will see from what we have said in the preceding 
paragraphs that you must handle each merchant as tact- 
fully and as considerately as you would your best friend: 
yet you must cellect the money. 
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You should not think that you will be obliged to use 
strong methods in your collections. There are times when 
such methods must be and can be used to advantage, but 
asarule, when a salesman can talk personally with a cus- 
tomer, he will collect the account with credit to himself, 
Sa will on the part of the debtor, and satisfaction to the 

ouse. 

Talk to the merchant as MAN to MAN. He is able to 
appreciate honesty and justice. He may only have a com- 
plaint he wants settled or a minor adjustment made, before 
he pays the bill. Settle it; then collect. Again, he may be 
hard pressed. Help him to make settlement by suggesting 
ways out of his difficulty. You should know business 
methods so you can help him. If he is trying to beat the 
house, give him a straight from the shoulder talk and show 
him the error of his ways in such a manner that he will 
be induced to pay his bill. 

The important thing is to collect the money, keep the 
good will of the merchant, and make it possible to return 
at a future time and get his business. 


When the Salesman Collects With Order 


There are times when the salesman must make a whole or 
partial collection when the order is taken. When a sales- 
man has a large number of customers, each of whom gives 
him a small order, and when he calls on the same trade 
every week or once a month it is generally customary for 
the salesman to do his own collecting. In many cases, 
the profit on each order is so small and the price of the arti- 
eles so low, that it is impossible for the house to stay in 
business and collect its accounts by correspondence or 
through salaried collectors. 

When these small orders are taken, it is usual for the sales- 
man to ask for cash, or, if the salesman sells his customer 
regularly, to receive payment of the amount due on the 
next call, if it is not already paid. 

Specialty salesmen, when selling a low-priced line of 
goods, sometimes collect for goods either at the time of 
selling or on the next trip through their territory. Where 
only a few dollars are involved in the transaction, it is 
far better for all concerned, as a rule, for the salesman to do 
most of the collecting. 
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References and Credentials as an Aid in Collecting 


If a salesman collects money at the time of taking the or- 
der, he should have written authority from his house and 
references that will convince any skeptical customer that 
he can be trusted with the payment. He may not have 
to use such references often, but he should be ready to show 
them on demand. 

When a customer thinks enough of a salesman’s appear- 
ance and ability to trust that salesman with his own 
money, he can be induced to recommend other prospects, 
and the salesman under this method can continue to get 
new business by the endless chain method when he does not 
have regular leads to call on. 

A business college or correspondence school salesman, 
for instance, usually collects the first payment on the 
course, or the full amount if the student enrolling wishes 
to pay cash. Thus you will see that the nature of the 
business you are in will determine to a large degree whether 
or not you should act or must act as a collector. 

Your house’s policy will determine your position in this 
regard. Your own fitness for collecting at the time the sale 
is made depends on your salesmanship ability. 

A good salesman should be able to get the money down 
as well as get the order, if such a plan is customary in the 
selling of his goods or service. When the customer makes a 
payment at the time he is sold, he is not likely to cancel 
his order. He knows he will get value for what he has 
paid if he has confidence in the salesman and does his part. 


Harsh Measures the Last Resort 


It is just as important that a collector know human 
nature as it is for the salesman to know it. The customer 
who owes a bill should be studied for the best way of col- 
lecteng that bill in much the same manner as the scientific 
salesman studies that customer to sel! him. 

Some customers can be induced to pay because they have 
a friendly feeling for the salesman and do not want to be 
considered as taking advantage of his courtesy in extend- 
ing them credit. 

Others will have to be forced to make payments. And 
yet others will pay when a straight businesslike appeal is 
made for them to clear their accounts from your books. 
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Never make a collection through harsh measures if you 
can avoid it. Your patience must be exhausted seven 
times seven before you attempt to force a customer to pay 
through legal means. If you sue a man forajust debt you 
make him anenemy just as much as if you steal his money. 
Only when you are sure that you cannot get more business 
from a customer should such stringent methods be taken, 
as a rule. 

The disposition and attitude of a merchant or customer 
toward a just debt must be considered before using harsh 
methods in collecting it. If the customer is hard pressed 
and intends to pay later; if he is honest and willing, but 
unable to pay you NOW, help him move his goods, or do 
anything you can do to enable him to get the money. 

You might even show him how he can borrow from the 
bank to better advantage than he can use your firm’s 
capital to run his business, especially if he wants to con- 
tinue doing business with your firm. 

Dig right down to facts, and before you attempt to 
make a collection, understand what has caused the delay 
in meeting theaccount. Then work out a collection talk that 
will fit conditions. Use the same care to plan your talk 
when collecting as you did when selling. 

It is necessary not only that you ge¢ the money from the 
customer, but that you get it, if possible, without incurring 
his displeasure. If you give your collection talk the at- 
tention it should have, you can please the customer at the 
same time you collect from him. If you do not please him, 
you will at least keep his friendship and good-will, and be 
able to get future business from him, when he has paid up, 
and when he is a safe risk again. 


Use of the Positive Mental Attitude 


The salesman who collects should always take a positzve 
attitude toward the debtor. He must make the debtor 
feel that he knows that the account is good, but that it has 
been overlooked probably by the ‘bookkeeper or cashier. 
A customer who knows you have perfect faith in his in- 
tegrity will find it hard not to live up to your expectations. 
It has been demonstrated that even a thief shows remark- 
able resistance to the temptation to steal, when he is trusted. 

Make your customer feel that you want to continue 
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doing business with him; that you consider him a worth- 
while buyer. As a business man he will understand that 
he is indebted to you for vouching for him to your firm, 
in case you did so. If possible avoid blaming the merchant 
for the delay in settling. He is usually responsible but do 
not let him think that you feel he is. 

Many times a customer who is short of money, but who 
has enough on hand to pay your bill, will suggest that he 
send a check by mail. Such a man may mean to keep his 
word, but only in about one case out of every ten will you 
receive the check promptly when promised. 

Other things will come up which take money, or other 
collectors will call who are more persistent than you, and 
you will be left with your bill still unpaid. 


If you are an insistent collector, you may be sure that no 
other colector will get ahead of you; but you must not 
lose your customer’s confidence through being too aggres- 
sive. You will get all the money he can spare to apply 
on the bill, even if he cannot pay in full, and you will con- 
vince him that it is to his advantage to keep his account 
with your firm in good condition. 


Using Tact in Making Collections 


Use tact in collecting. Be diplomatic. Never antagonize 
a customer. Be kind, but firm. Believe in his honesty. 
Disbelieve in his promises, however, if you intend to get 
your money NOW. The important thing about collecting 
is to get the money when you go after it. It is as necessary 
that you collect from a customer when you have been sent 
to make the collection, as it is that you make a sale of a 
much greater amount. 

Suppose, for instance, that the customer whose bill 
you are trying to collect is bad pay. If he owes your 
house $500, it must be collected, or the house loses $500. 
The profit on a $500 bill of goods may be $50 above all 
expenses. It is as necessary then that you collect that 
$500 as it is for you to sell several bills of goods. 

If he does not pay, the house is out that amount. you 
will stand some part of the loss, directly or indirectly, 
and it is a black mark against you on the salesmanager’s 
record. Salesmanship, in its broadest sense, means not only 
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the ability to sell goods, but to collect for them.so there will 
be a profit for the house, as well as for the salesman. 

Sometimes another salesman is sent to make the collection 
for a bill of goods. This is done so as not to embarrass the 
regular salesman in getting additional business. The 
new man calls on the debtor with the regular line of mer- 
chandise. He sells him a bill of goods and if the customer 
has not mentioned the unpaid account the salesman in- 
cidentally calls his attention to it, and often easily makes 
the collection. 

This is an excellent method of keeping the customer’s 
good will, but it can necessarily be employed only by a house 
that can easily reach the customer with more than one 
salesman, or that can afford to send a salesman collector 
to the territory. 


Telling Your House The Truth 


You should always tell the truth about your customer to 
your house. Not to do this puts your house in a precarious 
position with regard to your trade and collections. Just 
because you have sold a man, do not cover up your mistake 
by refusing to admit he is a bad risk if you find that he is. 
Be a man, admit your mistake, and advance any idea 
that you think will be of value in collecting the account. 

Few accounts are lost if the house gets a collector on 
the job immediately. When a man will not pay his debts, 
you do not care to make him a permanent, non-paying 
customer. Then get the money he owes your house your- 
self, or get the information that will enable your firm to 
collect as quickly as possible. - 


Showing the Customer When and How to Pay 


Some accounts are bad because the salesman did not 
make clear when closing the sale, when and how payment 
was to be made. Of course, as a scientific salesman you 
will hardly make the error of leaving the customer in doubt 
as to when and how payment is to be made for the goods he 
is buying. 

You will state terms so definitely that there will be no 
complaint about paying up at the time the statement is 
sent by the house. You want your customer to realize his 
responsibility for the payment of his order. Treat him 
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right; tell him when he will be expected to pay; and how, 
if possible, and errors that might bring about ill will are 
avoided. : 

Many a firm has been forced into bankruptcy when it 
had enough accounts on its books to show a big profit 
on the year’s business. Accounts due are not an advantage 
when ready cash is needed unless quick collections can be 
made or unless the house can discount the bills or borrow 
onthem. Your house expects you to select such customers as 
will insure its staying in business and making a profit. 

By doing your part in the transaction you will seldom 
find that your accounts are not paid on time. When you 
are honest with a customer, and he knows what both 
you and your house expect of him, he will usually live up to 
such faith as he knows you have in him. 


Promptness and Persistence Fundamental 


Many a house is responsible for its own slow-pay ac- 
counts, because it does not use the proper methods in 
collecting its money when due. Promptness in sending 
out statements in advance, the sending out of good col- 
lection letters, or in sending the personal collector, will 
avoid much delay in making collections. 

When a customer says he will pay on a certain day, 
and at a certain hour, a good collector will be right there 
on time to get the money. If he comes in later than the 
time set, the customer may have paid the money heintended 
to give the collector to some other collector. 

A wide-awake collector will be prompt in calling on 
debtors. The attitude of the collector, while it should be 
firm and businesslike, should show the customer that his 
honesty and credit standing are taken into consideration. 

A good collector will employ all the arts of a salesman. 
He will not embarrass the customer. He will not ask for 
the money due on a bill while the merchant is talking to a 
friend or a customer, unless the merchant is a dead-beat 
and the collector knows that such a method is the only way 
to get the account off the books. 

If a customer offers to make a double payment on the 
next date when a part of his account is due, be right there 
on time and get the two payments as promised. When 
such a man objects to making two payments after telling 
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you he would do so, remind him of his promise in a cour- 
teous manner. 

When a customer either will not or cannot pay all he owes, 
get all you can. If he cannot afford to pay more than ten 
percent of the bill, it is better to get the ten percent 
than to make no collection at all. 

There are times, however, when a customer will make a 
small payment on the theory that you will not sue him if 
you are getting your account cleared up in small payments. 
Such a customer, when he is threatened with suit, will often 
clear up the account at once. Judgment and knowledge 
of your customer must determine how you will conduct 
each case. 


Determining When Harsh Methods Are Necessary 


The collector who uses good judgment will be able to 
tell a man frankly when the time comes for him to turn 
the account over to a collection agency or a lawyer for suit. 
An account must be of reasonable size, however, before 
actual suit is brought as business men do not sue ‘‘for the 
principle of the thing.” 

It is often necessary to tell the customer that it is cheaper 
for him to pay NOW than tostand asuit,the costs of which will 
have to be borne by him. You, of course, take it for granted 
that your debt is a just one and that you will win the suit. 

If the customer has a real grievance, however, he is as 
likely to win the suit as you are, and it is better to adjust 
the matter than to fight it out in court. 

It is the custom of some firms to threaten a debtor with 
suit, and, if his account is small, to keep on threatening, 
and never bring it to court. It costs money to sue a man, 
and if he has no money, or if he has no property on which 
a judgment would be a lien, he is not always afraid of your 
suit. 

It is better to hold pride, self-respect, fair-play, credit 
standing, confidence of your house in him, and other 
arguments of a like nature before him, and never antago- 
nize him by telling him that you intend to bring suit. 

There is always a way for a shrewd collector to induce 
payment of money if he studies out a plan of campaign for 
collecting it. 
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Closing Remarks on Collecting 


The strongest quality of a collector is his ability to stick 
to the debtor until the account is paid. When a bill is due, 
business courtesy demands that it bepaid. The collector 
has all the laws of right and justice on his side. 

It may be that the debtor has the ready money necessary 
to pay your account, but that he has become an habitual 
“slow-pay” debtor, and will not pay until he is forced 
to do so. 

WHY not DEMAND payment in a firm manner. You 
are entitled to demand what is coming to you or your firm. 
If a debtor turns you down, time and time again, tell him 
plainly that you want to know why he is not taking care 
of the bill. The collector usually has to report to the firm 
why an account has not been paid, and when zt will be paid. 
Always make it a point to get a truthful statement of facts 
from a “slow-pay”’ customer, and “stay with him’ until 
the collection is made, or until the plan of action to be 
followed has been definitely decided upon by your firm’s 
credit and collection department. 
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SELF-QUIZ OR SELF-ANALYSIS PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY TESTS 


1.—DO I HELP MY HOUSE COLLECT ITS BILLS AS WELL AS SELL 
MERCHANDISE? 


2.—DO I REALIZE THAT MY CUSTOMER EXPECTED TO PAY FOR 
THE GOODS HE ORDERED OF ME, AND THAT I AM HELPING 
HIM TO BE EFFICIENT BY MAKING PROMPT COLLECTIONS? 


3.—DO I HANDLE A DEBTOR SO I WILL BE ABLE TO COLLECT ALL 
THE MONEY THAT IS DUE? 


4—DO I COLLECT AT THE TIME THE ORDER IS TAKEN WHEN IT 
IS POSSIBLE TO DO SO, AND WHEN IT CONFORMS TO THE 
POLICY OF THE HOUSE? 


5.—DO I CARRY REFERENCES FROM MY HOUSE, AND FROM MY 
CUSTOMERS, SO THE SUSPICIOUS OR UNKNOWN CUSTOMER 
WILL TRUST ME? 


6.—DO I EXHAUST EVERY OTHER MEANS OF GETTING THE MONEY 
THAT IS DUE BEFORE I USE HARSH MEASURES OR LEGAL 
ACTION? 


7.—DO I TACTFULLY BUT FIRMLY ASK FOR THE MONEY, AND DO 
I HAVE THE COURAGE TO GET IT? 


8—DO I COLLECT PROMPTLY AND KEEP AT IT PERSISTENTLY 
UNTIL I HAVE MADE THE ENTIRE COLLECTION? 


9.—DO I COLLECT AT THE EXACT TIME THE CUSTOMER HAS SET 
FOR PAYMENT? 


10—DO I TELL HIM THAT HE HAS THE GOODS, THAT I WANT THE 
MONEY DUE; AND YET DO IT SO DIPLOMATICALLY THAT HE 
WILL NOT BECOME OFFENDED? 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN 
ANSWERS 


HOW WOULD YOU COLLECT FROM FOLLOWING THREE TYPES 
OF DEBTORS: 


1—A HARD-UP CUSTOMER WHO IS HONEST? 


2.—A SLOW-PAY CUSTOMER WHO IS WELL RATED AND FINAN- 
CIALLY RESPONSIBLE? 


3A PROFESSIONAL DEAD-BEAT? 


STUDY UNIT NUMBER THREE 
LESSON NUMBER EIGHT 
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LESSON NUMBER EIGHT 
THE SALESMAN AS AN ADJUSTER 


ADJUSTING COMPLAINTS TO THE CUSTOMER’S 
SATISFACTION 


HEN a salesman learns how to adjust complaints, 
W either by letter or through a personal appeal, 
he adds to his ability, and definitely enhances 

his business building value to his house. 

It has been proved by large mail-order houses, by whole- 
sale houses and by large retail establishments, that an 
attitude of ‘‘we will make satisfactory settlement if you 
are not satisfied” is a sound basis on which to get permanent 
customers. 

Other things being equal, a customer will buy from a firm 
that guarantees satisfaction, and that always makes such a 
guarantee good. 

A complaint may be either real or imaginary. If it is 
real it should be adjusted; if it is imaginary, an offer 
to adjust it to the satisfaction of the customer will often 
show the customer his error, and cause him to realize he 
himself is to blame. Then he will hardly demand more 
than justice in the settlement. When tactfully handled, 
the customer will become a permanent booster for the 
house. 

Much of the success of business firms is based on their 
willingness to adjust «maginary complaints as well as real 
ones. A customer may upbraid a firm, but he is given 
fair and just treatment just the same. A letter goes for- 
ward at the time of settlement, or a salesman calls. The 
object is to induce him to buy additional goods so that the 
resulting additional profit. will offset any expense attached 
to the settlement. 

The settling of the complaint does not depend on his 
ordering, however; it is settled because the house is de- 
termined to give the customer satisfaction. Other orders for 
merchandise are the natural result of the satisfactory 
treatment accorded him by the firm. 

Every customer is able to influence some other person 
who is, or may become a customer. Therefore it is good 
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business to keep all customers feeling right, because such 
feeling is bound to cause them to recommend your house. 
Settlements of complaints should never be delayed, for 
while the complaint is being held up, the customer is trading 
with a competitor, or is “knocking” your house or your- 
self. 

Settle complaints promptly and the customer feels that 
you are square and sound in your business methods. 


The Customer Reflects House Attitude 


The attitude of the customer is a reflection of your 
attitude toward him. Inasmuch as your attitude toward 
the customer is to him the attitude of the house, to be 
loyal to your house, you must conduct yourself with con- 
sideration for the customer’s feelings and fancies. 

If you take a fault-finding, bickering attitude, when a 
customer makes a complaint, as though he were doing some- 
thing which he is not entitled to do, he will reflect that at- 
titude, as surely as your own reflection meets your eyes 
when you look into a mirror. 

You want to advance the interests of your house. Then 
see that the customer, on whose satisfaction the success 
of the house depends in part, is enthusiastic over the service 
he is receiving. 

Be fair with the customer, even when he is wrong, and he 
will be friendly with you. Show him that you intend to 
be square. Then he will let you see the best side of himself. 

Many a customer will be even more than fair, and will 
go out of his way to get his complaint settled, as he does 
not want to embarrass his friend, the salesman, or his 
friend, the house. Often the customer is upholding “‘the 
principle of the thing,” as it were, and is satisfied if he 
knows you are determined to give him satisfaction ac- 
cording to his own ideas of justice and business. 

Remember, however, that the customer is entitled to 
more than the satisfaction of having sustained the principle 
for which he is fighting—he should have the profit or goods 
or service he was promised or fully expected, at the time 
the sale was made. 

Some houses not only settle complaints, but are so liberal 
in making settlements, that the customer feels under obli- 
gation to them. Such firms contend that their policy 
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proves their good faith to the customer. The customer 
feels, for all future time, that all he need do is to put con- 
fidence in the house, tell it his troubles, and leave the rest 
to time. 

It will be seen that once the house gets the confidence 
of the customer, that customer gives the house all he can 
of his business. If your house policy includes liberal 
treatment of complaints, and you are told to satisfy the 
customer under any and all conditions, you are working 
for the right kind of a firm. 

A business institution that looks into the future in such 
a far-seeing and efficient manner, is the one that will make 
great progress. 


Reputation for Fairness Brings Business 


Because it is not always true that a settled complaint 
brings sufficient business to pay for the settlement, is no 
reason for neglecting customers. The average customer 
is an honest man, and he wants considerate treatment. 

If-it is not given him willingly, he fights for it, or trades 
elsewhere. Many dollars may be spent in advertising 
to get a new customer on the books. It will be seen, then, 
that it is important to hold a customer whose good will 
has once been secured. 

Some firms do not see that a complaint should be ad- 
justed, if it costs more to adjust it than it does to get a new 
customer. A little consideration of the matter shows that 
the customer is either a business builder or a business 
destroyer, and that he is entitled to justice and complete 
satisfaction in the adjustment of complaints. 

When the customer gets a square deal from the house, he 
cannot be torn away, even when strong arguments are 
employed in an attempt to get him to change. Special 
inducements do not quickly appeal to a customer who has 
received a settlement of his complaint, and who has 
thus had a definite proof of the honesty and service of your 
house. 

He would be insulted if he thought that another salesman 
believed he would desert a tried and true friend for a newer 
one. He also reasons that the new house may not take as 
good care of his interests as your house has done. 

Some progressive houses, who have tried out many plans 
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‘o get new business and to add to what they get from steady 
tustomers, actually solicit complaints, in order that good 
will may result. 

Your house may be quite as anxious to settle complaints 
as it is to get orders. Find out its policy regarding com- 
plaints, and settle them in accord with that policy. 

If you seek to forestall the customer’s complaint, you 
have a chance to resell him, and to adjust the claim in 
an entirely satisfactory manner. If the claim hangs fire 
for some time the customer may refuse to do business 
with you, even after a full settlement has been made. 

Again, if the complaint is not adjusted, because the cus- 
tomer believes the amount is too small to devote his time to 
the matter, and therefore does not take up his claim 
with the house, he may hold a grudge against you or your 
house, and not give you his business. 

Your whole aim, when you sell an order, is to convince 
the customer that you have a real personal interest in him. 
Your interest in him is what induces him, in part, to give 
you his order. 

When a complaint is received from such a customer, 
the only way to handle it is in the same personal interest 
way. 

You can hardly turn down a complaint from a customer 
whom you sold on his confidence in you and your house. 
Then adjust the complaint as if he were a personal friend, 
instead of a business friend. 


Sale Not Complete Without Satisfaction 


Some rule of thumb firms still doing business are inter- 
ested only in getting a customer’s money, and not in render- 
ing a proper degree of service or satisfaction for the money 
taken in exchange for their commodity. This is a short- 
sighted policy, and is sure to cause trouble, if not ultimate 
ruin. 

As a general rule it is better to satisfy one old customer 
than to seek several new ones. Remember that a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bush, for it may not be possible 
to catch either one of the two in the bush. A satisfied cus- 
tomer is one that may be depended on to trade with you; 
two prospective customers may both refuse to buy from 
you. 
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When a customer makes a complaint, he is entitled to 
consideration. Business houses that know, insist that few 
unreasonable claims come up that cannot be adjusted by 
appealing to the customer’s sense of fair play. 

There are times when the customer is not justly entitled 
to what he seeks. When this is so, it is nevertheless true 
that this customer is entitled to an explanation that will 
restore full confidence. 

It is the policy of many houses to give the customer the 
benefit of the doubt and to settle the complaint in his 
favor, except where it becomes definitely known that a 
customer is trying to take advantage of the house. 

It would be hard to overestimate the necessity for 
promptness when a complaint has been made. If such a 
complaint cannot be settled without investigation, it is the 
duty of the house or of the salesman to write the customer 
that he is going to be taken care of, and that the house asks 
his consideration while the complaint is being investigated. 

He should be told that he will be informed of the progress of 
the investigation, or of the decision of the house. Itis some- 
times necessary to write the customer three or four times 
during the investigation, if it is a long drawn out affair. 

An investigation should be made as quickly as possible, 
as the customer may become impatient, and may even 
be holding up an order that your house will receive as soon 
as he is satisfied with the settlement he gets. 

See that the customer gets satisfaction. Do all you can 
to help the house settle on a reasonable basis. The house 
is willing to sacrifice some of its rights to satisfy the cus- 
tomer, but if you are a good salesman you will find it possi- 
ble to protect the house as well as give satisfaction to the 
customer. 

When the house can get profitable fares business from 
a customer, it is not only willing, but may be anxious, 
to give that customer all he wants. 


Adjusting Claims by Letter 


How would you feel if you had made a complaint about 
goods not received, or in damaged condition, or not up to 
the promises of the salesman, and after writing the house 
about it, you received a short note instead of a detailed 
letter? Wouldn’t it give you more satisfaction to know that 
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the correspondent sat down and dictated a personal letter 
that outlined the situation in detail? 

Anyone appreciates a long personal letter. It shows 
that the writer has an interest in him. This is especially 
true when a womanis the complainant, or when a farmer has 
made a complaint. Men who live in a small town also like 
to have a big house deal with them in a dignified manner. 

It sometimes happens that small town dealers write for 
catalogs, circulars, booklets, etc., just to have something 
that they can take out of the postoffice. The large city 
business man will not have the time to wade through a lot 
of unnecessary words, but these other customers will, 
and they will feel that personal attention is being given 
them if you write them in detail. 


Adjusting Claims by a Personal Call 


The same condition is true when the salesman makes a 
personal call. He will first go to the customer and get the 
customer’s opinion of the claim. Then he will discuss 
the merits of the case with the customer, and take any notes 
necessary to present the matter to the house clearly and 
thoroughly. 

If he has the power to settle the matter himself, he wiil 
talk it over with the customer, in the kindest manner, get 
the customer’s opinion of what adjustment should be made, 
suggest to the customer that the house should also be con- 
sidered, in case the house was not to blame, and settle the 
complaint. 

Other things being equal, the more attention a salesman 
gives to a customer, the better that customer will feel 
for all future time. The settlement of the claim may be 
allowed as soon as the customer has stated the facts in the 
case, as it may be evident that the customer is entitled 
to a settlement on the terms considered. 

The salesman after settling the claim, however, usually 
stays with the customer long enough to sell some additional 
goods, or to increase the good will of the customer for the 
house. As the salesman'takes his leave, he can sometimes 
put a positive suggestion in the mind of the satisfied cus- 
tomer, such as, ‘‘We are mighty glad to be able to get this 
matter straightened out to your satisfaction, Mr. Brown,” 

r, “We are going to expect a large order for Fall goods from 
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you, Mr. Brown, as our styles are unusual this season.” 
Friendly talk; personal interest; assurance of future satis- 
faction; “‘mistakes cannot be avoided, but we make good 
on anything that is not right’”’—such statements help to 
crystallize the customer’s opinion of the firm into one of 
lasting confidence. 


Manner of Settlement Differs 


The fundamental principle in adjusting complaints is 
to keep the customer in a pleasant frame of mind, to keep 
his good will for the house, to keep his business and the busi- 
ness of his friends, to make him a booster so new business 
will be secured either directly or indirectly through his 
satisfaction. 

Your house will have a definite policy in adjusting com- 
plaints and you will naturally have to line up with that 
policy, and the circumstances of the case. However, when 
a house is short-sighted and the salesman is not able to 
give the customer the consideration he knows he deserves, 
the salesman can at least apologize for the methods of the 
house, and urge the house to give the customer value for his 
money. 

As we have said before, some complaints are easily 
traceable. Such complaints can be settled immediately. 
Others require a thorough investigation. These held-up 
claims cannot be settled at once, but must be held up until 
the investigation determines what should be done with 
them. 

There are six common classes of complaints that you 
will meet in your work: (1) delayed shipments; (2) 
damaged goods; (3) mistake in goods; (4) misrepresented 
goods; (5) shortage in goods; (6) lost shipment. The 
manner in which each complaint should be handled depends 
on the degree of its seriousness, on the class of complaint, 
on the policy of the house, and on the circumstances of the 
particular case. Form-letters may be used to handle the 
complaints which most frequently occur. 

The aim of most houses is to settle all complaints with 
the least expenditure of time, energy, and money. The 
customer’s satisfaction is still paramount, but an endeavor 
is made to handle the matter so it will not be a drain on 
the house. 
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No profitable settlement can be made that does not give 
satisfaction to the complaining customer. Keep the good 
will of the customer; then you can settle his complaint at 
least expense. Whether you are handling complaints 
personally or by letter, your aim should be to save all the 
money you can for your house and yet retain the good will 
and the trade of the customer. 

Even when the fault lies with the express or railroad 
company, the house usually settles the complaint to the 
satisfaction of the customer, and then seeks its recompense 
from the express or railroad company. 

Transportation companies are slow in adjusting claims, 
and few customers will appreciate having to wait for their 
money until the express company or railroad company 
is willing to pay their claims. : 

When the house carries this expense as a part of its 
regular overhead, it can render greater satisfaction to 
its customers, and such satisfaction sometimes makes it 
profitable to go to this extra trouble and expense. 


Admitting Mistakes Once They Are Made 


Suppose, for instance, that the house itself has made the 
mistake. The customer, if approached tactfully and honest- 
ly, will be indulgent, and will not hold such a mistake 
against the house. He realizes that errors occur in the 
best ordered establishments, and will not hold the mistake 
your house has made against it if it intends to make every- 
thing right. 

An appeal to the generosity of the customer seldom fails 
to placate him, and get him to consider the house when the 
settlement is made. 

Some of the points that you will make use of are as fol- 
lows— Mistakes occur even when the greatest care is taken to 
prevent them; that the house regrets having inconvenienced 
him, and wants to adjust the matter; that tt is willing to take 
back the goods and replace them with others, or pay for any 
repairs that may be necessary to make them usable; and that 
he may feel certain unusual care will be taken to prevent a 
recurrence of the trouble. 

In the above way you will appeal to the best side of the 
customer, and will not arouse further antagonism. It is 
possible in most cases to smooth the ruffled feelings of a buy- 
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er by showing him that he is going to get all he asks, if he 
will simply give you the facts in the case for the benefit 
of the house, so it can prevent future complaints of a similar 
nature. 
_ A discount will often cause a customer to use and pay for 
goods when he complains they are not exactly what he 
ordered. It is expensive to have goods shipped back to 
the house, and if the customer will be satisfied with a dis- 
count, the time, energy, and money saved, can be applied 
Re giving him the discount, with perhaps a saving to the 
ouse. 

When goods are unsatisfactory, it is not so easy to handle 
the customer. It has been found by many firms, who do 
a large business, that the goods may be all right in spite 
of the complaint; but the customer does not know enough 
about the goods to use them properly. Under such con- 
ditions all that may be necessary is to explain the use of 
the goods, and if this is done, it is usual that the cus- 
tomer will be as well satisfied as he was at the time of 
buying. In other words, the salesman or correspondent 
resells the goods to the customer, in a real sense. 


Getting Customers to See Firm’s Viewpoint 


Once the salesman or correspondent cultivates the ability 
to bring the customer to see the complaint from the stand- 
point of the house, fewer complaints will be made in the 
future, and it will be easier to settle those already made. 

If you can get a customer to realize how hard it is to 
render satisfaction to each and every customer, without 
the co-operation of the customer himself, you will have gone 
a long way on the road to settlement with the complainant. 

Often the customer can be appealed to through the fact 
that he is in business for himself, and has complaints about 
his service as well as his goods. You can tell him of his own 
troubles with complaining customers; how it often happens 
that no matter how hard he tries to make everything 
satisfactory, mistakes occur. 

He will soon come to realize that you are up against a 
similar proposition with him, and that he must give you a 
chance to make good. 

It is the custom of most mail-order houses and depart- 
ment stores to take back goods and refund the money, 
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or to exchange the merchandise upon the customer’s re- 
uest. 

‘ It will be seen, however, that the following of such a 
policy on the part of all Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
would be impossible. In some cases it would be business 
suicide to take back unsatisfactory goods even when they 
are guaranteed. Under such conditions, it will be seen, the 
customer must be satisfied by the desire of the house and of 
the salesman to see that he gets the benefit of the merchan- 
dise. 

You will see that if a threshing machine is sold to a cus- 
tomer, for instance, or a cash register or computing scale, 
it is impossible to refund the money, or to exchange the 
article itself. In case the machine is not working properly, 
the house usually sends a repair man to the customer, 
who will repair the machine where it has been found weak, 
or replaces any objectionable part with a better piece of 
material. 

Again, it may be that the customer is dissatisfied only 
because he cannot operate the machine to his own satisfac- 
tion. In such case a demonstrator, who is also a mechanic 
or salesman, is sent, and the endeavor is made to satisfy 
the customer by personal service. 


How to Determine Time of Settlement 


To a certain extent, the amount of a claim determines 
whether it is to be settled immediately, or after a more or 
less thorough investigation. 

If one of your customers fails to get goods that he has 
ordered and paid for, it is often possible for the house to 
send another full line of such goods to the customer, in case 
the customer can get a note from the local express or freight 
agent that the goods have not been received. 

Then the goods can be traced, and shipped back to the 
house. The customer appreciates real interest in him, and, 
while your house will be out the amount of expressage or 
freight charges it takes to bring the original shipment 
back, such expense can be charged to advertising, because 
a definite amount of good will is created by such procedure. 

When the trouble is discovered, it is wise to write the 
customer a personal letter, telling him, if such is the case, 
that the goods originally sent were held up by the trans- 
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portation agency, or went astray; and that he will therefore 
see that the fault was not with you or the house. Then 
he will feel good toward yourself and your house, for he will 
know you did everything possible to render him service. 

In case you are traveling a route some distance from the 
customer, and cannot personally visit him to settle the com- 
plaint, when it demands immediate attention, the house 
may hire a local attorney, and let this man get the facts 
from the customer. 

In this way the customer will be kept in the right frame of 
mind while the investigation is being made. The house or 
the salesman should get the customer in a favorable mental 
attitude. When the investigation shows that there is a fault 
in the article itself, an allowance is granted to repair such 
fault or to make the goods profitable to the customer, 
depending entirely on the attitude of the customer. 

Of course, if the goods are damaged so they cannot be 
used, they are taken back, new goods sent, or money 
refunded—depending entirely on the skill of the salesman 
or the correspondent. 


Handling Unjust Complaints 


It is sometimes evident from the facts in the case, and 
from the attitude of the customer, that the complaint is 
not fair. Under these conditions the policy of your house 
determines the manner of handling the complaint. 

Even in such cases, it is often advisable to give the cus- 
tomer what he contends is justice, and thereby keep his 
good will and his business. Naturally, the manner in which 
the customer is treated depends on his value to the house. 
If the complaint is unfair, it is often possible to get the cus- 
tomer to bear half of the expense, and the house the other 
half. 

The house naturally impresses the customer with the 
fact that it is in no wise responsible for the trouble, but 
gives him what he asks as a matter of policy and to satisfy 
him and to create good will. The customer should be shown 
that he cannot again take advantage of the house. 

As a matter of fact he will in many cases refuse to press 
even a just claim against the house at a future time, for he 
will remember that he got more than was coming to him 
in a previous settlement. 
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When it is necessary to refuse to settle a claim, the cor- 
respondent or salesman endeavors to show the reasons why 
it has been refused, in a manner that will not antagonize 
the customer. The customer must be made to realize the 
justness of your position, and that he will receive a prompt 
settlement of any claim he makes in the future that is based 
on fact. 

It will not do for the house to deprecate the attitude of 
the customer when the claim was made, as this would offend 
him. The customer should be shown that it is against the 
policy of the house to allow this particular claim, and that 
you have refused to allow similar claims in the past. 

If the house policy is fixed, you will have little trouble in 
convincing the customer that you are as anxious to be fair 
with him as he is with you. Show the customer how the 
house will be hurt if it grants his claim. Thank him for 
giving you an opportunity of explaining your position. 
Then you will have done all that is possible to keep his 
good will and his business. 


Big Claims Demand Personal and Special Attention 


The chief purpose of this lesson is to enable you to be- 
come a capable adjuster of complaints that you will meet 
in your work as a salesman. As a matter of fact, most of 
the complaints you will handle will require considerable 
tact and knowledge of the circumstances which caused the 
customers to make them. 

It is not difficult for the house to adjust small complaints 
by letter. The facts are such that their submission by 
the customer is sufficient evidence on which to grant his 
claim. But when the complaint concerns a large amount 
of money, it is often necessary that a personal adjuster 
call on the complainant and, after ascertaining the facts 
in the matter, adjust the claim. 

Insurance companies employ traveling adjusters, who 
spend their entire time in seeing that both the company 
and the insured get a square deal. This is also true of cor- 
porations selling valuable goods or inventions or service. 

The railroad companies also have especially trained 
adjusters to handle claims against them, and every endeavor 
is made to get the matter adjusted before it gets into court. 
If you can adjust the complaints arising from your own 
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sales, and from the actions of other employes of your 
house, your value to your house is greater than it would 
be without such ability. 

It is sometimes a difficult matter to satisfy people. Even 
a fisherman must put the right bait on his hook to catch 
a certain kind of fish. In other words, he must make the 
right appeal. 

The salesman must make the right appeal in adjusting 
complaints as much as he must when he is selling the 
original goods that caused the complaint. In the case of 
the adjustment, however, the salesman seeks to sell the 
fairness and service of the house to the customer for good 
will and a satisfactory settlement. 

You will remember that if you do not show the kind 
of spirit that the customer expects he will not continue 
to do business with you against the keen competition which 
you meet day in and day out. Bind the customer to you 
with chains of good will, forged in a furnace of satisfaction, 
and you wiil be doing the business building thing. 


The Right and the Wrong Attitude in Making Ad- 
justments 


We have before mentioned “the principle of the thing’’ 
attitude on the part of the customer. If, as is generally 
admitted, customers are more concerned with getting what 
they consider their rights, than with the actual return of 
the small amount of money that will be lost if satisfaction 
is not rendered them, it will be seen that once the customer 
is induced to believe in the house policy, he will be willing 
to have the matter settled in such a way that the house 
will not suffer. 

Suppose, for example, you enter a grocery store, and 

uy a can of peas, and on taking them home discover they 
are unfit for food. Then you take them back to the dealer, 
not so much because you want your fifteen or twenty cents, 
but because you believe it is your duty to let him know that 
the goods are wrong, so some other person or a number 
of persons will not be inconvenienced as you have been. 

The grocer takes your attitude in returning the goods as 
an insult, and grudgingly refunds your money. You leave 
the store with the money, an adjustment has been made, 
but the grocer has lost a customer. 
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It was certainly bad policy for that grocer to take an 
antagonistic attitude toward you; for, while you got your 
money, he did not get your good will by the act. He even 
antagonized you where you were not antagonistic in the 
first place. 

If he was going to refund the money on the goods, why 
in the name of good business sense did he assume such 
an attitude? Such an attitude on his part only makes 
you antagonistic. See that you do not act like the grocer 
when you make a refund. 

Exchange goods or refund money as though it were a 
pleasure, even if it hurts you. Show the customer that 
you are anxious to see that he is satisfied. Convince him 
that it is a part of your regular business methods to do the 
right thing at all times. In conducting yourself like a 
gentleman, you will put the customer right where you 
want him—under obligation to continue trading with you. 


The House and the Customer 


If you are working for an efficient firm, it will not make 
many mistakes. Most of the complaints will then be due 
to the carelessness of the customer, or the transportation 
companies. 

Some up to date houses show the customer, through per- 
sonal letters, how to use their goods. The salesman may 
make explanation at the time the sale is made. 

When a typewriter is shipped to a customer, for instance, 
the printed directions for unpacking the machine are placed 
so they cannot be overlooked by the customer. The printed 
sheet has ‘‘Read This” in large type onit, and the customer 
reads it, and is therefore quite competent to unpack the 
goods without injury. 

Helps such as this, either printed or explained to the cus- 
tomer by letter or at the time the sale is made, will prac- 
tically do away with complaints because of goods damaged 
by the customer. 

The types of complaints that can hardly be avoided are: 
lost shipments, or goads damaged through a wreck or 
through careless handling on the part of the railroad or 
express company. Under such conditions, an adjustment 
to satisfy the customer should be promptly made, in order 
to keep him loyal to your house. The needs of your 
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business, to a big extent will determine your house policy 
with regard to claims. 

Be sure you understand the attitude of your house to- 
ward a customer. Realize that the house has rights as 
well as the customer, and protect its rights. 

You should be a mediator and not a one-sided adjuster. 
Try to get the house and the customer to agree on a basis 
that will be fair to both. Then settle on this mutually 
satisfactory basis. 

Real politeness and a desire to please the customer will 
help you wonderfully when you must face a grouchy or 
antagonistic complainant. Good nature, fairness, tact, 
and a friendly personality are the essentials of a good 
adjuster, regardless of whether the adjustment is made 
by mail or through the efforts of the personal salesman. 
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SELF-QUIZ OR SELF-ANALYSIS PERSONAL 
EFFICIENCY TESTS 


1—DO I BELIEVE THAT ADJUSTED COMPLAINTS BRING GOOD 
WILL TO MY HOUSE? 


2—DO I APPROACH MY CUSTOMER IN A FRIENDLY MANNER, 
KNOWING THAT HE WILL REFLECT MY ATTITUDE? 


3.—DO I BUILD UP A REPUTATION FOR FAIRNESS IN ADJUSTING 
CLAIMS, SO THAT MY CUSTOMERS WILL BRING ME NEW BUSI- 
NESS? 


4—DO I ATTEMPT TO KEEP THE CUSTOMER IN A PLEASANT 
FRAME OF MIND TOWARD ME AND TOWARD MY HOUSE, SO 
HE WILL BE AS ANXIOUS TO GET EVERYTHING SETTLED SAT- 
ISFACTORILY AS I AM? 


8.—DO I ADMIT IT WHEN I MAKE A MISTAKE? WHEN MY HOUSE 
MAKES A MISTAKE? DO I FRANKLY SHOW THE CUSTOMER 
THAT HE WILL NOT SUFFER FOR MISTAKES NOT MADE BY 
HIM? 


6.—CAN I BRING THE CUSTOMER AROUND TO SEE THE FIRM’S 
VIEWPOINT, AND SETTLE WITH HIM ON A BASIS THAT WILL 
NOT HURT MY HOUSE? 


7—DO I SETTLE COMPLAINTS AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE CON: 
SISTENT WITH THE AMOUNT INVOLVED AND WITH THE 
RIGHTS OF THE HOUSE? 


8—AM I WILLING TO COOPERATE WITH MY HOUSE WHEN AD- 
JUSTING COMPLAINTS, EITHER WHEN I HAVE MADE THE SALE 
OR WHEN ANOTHER SALESMAN MADE IT? 


9.—DO I REALIZE THAT THE CUSTOMER OFTEN WANTS TO UPHOLD 
“THE PRINCIPLE” AND IS NOT AS CONCERNED ABOUT THE 
MONEY AS HE WOULD HAVE ME BELIEVE? 


10.—DO I AID THE HOUSE WITH SUGGESTIONS THAT WILL HELP 
DO AWAY WITH COMPLAINTS THAT CAN BE AVOIDED WITH 
PROPER CARE ON ITS PART? 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN 
ANSWERS 


1—STATE HOW YOU WOULD ADJUST A COMPLAINT WHERE THE 
GOODS SHIPPED HAVE GONE ASTRAY. 


2.—OUTLINE WHAT YOU WOULD DO IF YOUR HOUSE GAVE YOU A 
COMPLAINT FROM A CUSTOMER, WHOM YOU SOLD TWO 


MONTHS PREVIOUS, THAT THE GOODS YOU SOLD HIM WERE 
NOT MOVING. 


3.—WHAT PARTICULAR QUALITIES ARE YOU GOING TO DEVELOP 
TO MAKE YOURSELF A GOOD ADJUSTER? 


